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NOTABLE ENGRAVING IN CHIAROSCURO 


Delineation and Engraving by a Master Craftsman in the Graphic Arts, Percy Grassby, Boston, for the 1934 calendar of 
Thomas Todd Company, Boston, ‘a family of printers for more than one hundred and twenty-two years.”” 


First Church of Christ [ Congregational] BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. This, the fifth and 


present building, was dedicated in 1849; it is of Corinthian architecture and has ‘sittings’? for 800 people. The church 
pulpit was presented by the children of the parish and the baptismal font by the young ladies of Bradford Academy. If no 
historical event of outstanding interest has been connected with this building, there is an architectural appeal which makes 
conspicuous amends. To the student of American architecture this is surprising from the fact that it was planned and erected at a 
period when that art was at a very low level. The majestic grace of its steeple alone might induce one to classify this church as the 
Yankee landsman’s contemporaneous achievement in wood work which is comparable to that pride of the ocean, the Yankee 
clipper. This church, on a smaller scale, has been duplicated in the «¢ Model New England Village’’ at Sudbury, Massachusetts. 
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Division Ad Budget $730,000 
for First Six Code Months 


ica and its zone federations and re- 
gional agencies for a period of six months 
amount to $730,000, or at the rate of $1,- 
460,000 a year. Of this sum, the zone and 
regional organizations are asking $611,000 
for the first six months, with the U. T. A. 
headquarters requiring $119,000 in same 
period for its work. 

This information was disclosed by Rich- 
ard Chamberlin, of the U. T. A. headquar- 
ters staff, at the two-day meeting of the 
regional secretaries which was held in Chi- 
cago on June 25 and 26. The budget was 
submitted to N.R.A. for approval on 

75 


HE BUDGET for code administration 
of the United Typothetae of Amer- 


June 22. No release has yet come 
from N.R.A., but it is expected in a 
day or so. The secretaries were told 
that copies of the three budgets in- 
volved, national, zone, and regional, 
would be sent to each regional asso- 
ciation for its information. 

Each such agency will be required 
to place a copy of each of the na- 
tional, zone, and regional budgets 
for that region into the hands of 
every printer under the agency's ju- 
risdiction. The plan is to obtain such 
distribution before July 15, and to allow 
printers fifteen days in which to file pro- 
tests, should they feel the sum excessive. 
Such protests must be sent direct to Divi- 
sion 7 of the N.R.A. in Washington, and 
must give reasons for protest. Budget ap- 
proval is expected August 1, so that in- 
voices for ‘contributions’ may be mailed 
on that date. 

It was further stated that the U. T. A. 
share would be billed for the six months 
starting March 1, while the zone and re- 
gional agencies’ shares are to be billed as 
of April 1. Chamberlin further stated that 
N.R.A. advised that collections as of those 
dates were permissible, although budget 
may not be approved until August 1. 


By D. H. DDMICHAELS 


Another statement made by Chamberlin 
was that printers would not be given an 
opportunity to protest their individual in- 
voices, inasmuch as they were being given 
opportunity to protest against the budgets 
as such. However, this view was not sub- 
stantiated by other U. T. A. officials pres- 
ent, since N.R.A. Executive Order X-20 
(noted in THE INLAND PRINTER for May) 
specifically states that invoices must bear 
the statement that the printer has a right 
to protest within fifteen days. Bills not pro- 
tested are payable in thirty days. 

In this connection, it is well to note one 
of the opening remarks by Executive Vice- 


regional secretaries confer 


ways of making code enforcement 
profitable for printers. Stabiliza- 
tion of prices held major need if 


higher operating cost is to be met 


president John J. Deviny. Declaring that 
the regional agencies shared a tremendous 
responsibility in serving the industry for 
the greater good of all, he pointed out that 
the President had recognized the worth of 
that service by giving to code authorities 
“for the first time in American history, the 
right to tax.” 

A number of inquiries was received by 
THE INLAND PRINTER immediately after 
the President’s executive order of April 14, 
giving code authorities the power to col- 
lect “contributions” upon obtaining neces- 
sary approval of the budgets, had been 
publicized in the daily press. A request was 
made to the N.R.A. for information as to 
where the National Industrial Recovery 


Act gave the President the right to levy 
taxes or to permit others to do so. N.R.A. 
stated that Section 10a of the act gives the 
President the power to prescribe rules and 
regulations to make the code effective. A 
later communication adds that ‘““We are not 
in a position to state whether ‘rules and 
regulations’ include taxes. This will be a 
matter for the courts to decide when a case 
is brought before them.” 

Whether such a test case will ever arise, 
either in the printing industry, or in any 
other industry, is problematical. It is not 
likely that printers will bring it about if 
the regional agencies demonstrate to their 
members and plants which are un- 
der their jurisdiction that the assess- 
ment is a fair and reasonable amount 
for the benefits accruing to the indi- 
vidual plants from the code. 

That the U. T. A. and its regionals 
are doing everything possible to serve 
members was apparent at the confer- 
ence of the secretaries. A number of 
them declared that their problem of 
serving printers to the best advantage 
would be greatly simplified if it were 
possible to get speedier action from 
the National Graphic Arts Coérdi- 
nating Committee and Division 7 of the 
N.R.A. The latter, especially, was charged 
with delaying code enforcement. Delay in 
issuing orders and interpretations, and the 
issuance of ambiguous or mistaken inter- 
pretations, which later had to be corrected, 
often after damage was done, were men- 
tioned at the meeting. 

In announcing the totals of the budgets, 
Chamberlin took issue with THE INLAND 
PRINTER for predictions that the U. T. A. 
budgets for national and regional adminis- 
tration would be higher than they actually 
are. He remarked that our figures of $300,- 
000,000 of payroll were wrong and the 
reasoning coupled with them in error. As 
some secretaries mentioned to the writer, 


on 


13 





Chamberlin was mistaken in his mild at- 
tack on THE INLAND PRINTER, since our 
reports had stated plainly that the figures 
were based on the United States Census of 
Manufactures figures published in 1930, 
the latest available for the whole nation. 
They added that Chamberlin’s estimate of 
$100,000,000 is undoubtedly based on me- 
chanical payroll reports by the regionals. 


Regionals Have 8,500 Members 


In his opening remarks, Chairman Dev- 
iny stated that 8,500 plants are members 
of affiliated regionals. Since it is common 
knowledge that not all of these plants sent 
in mechanical payroll reports, it opens a 
question of the accuracy of Chamberlin’s 
estimate of ‘'$100,000,000 annual payroll 
for 16,000 plants.” 

Yet, on an estimated payroll of $100,- 
000,000, Chamberlin estimates an annual 
collection for code enforcement of $1,- 
460,000, as compared with the prediction 
of THE INLAND PRINTER of $1,800,000 
to $2,700,000, on an annual payroll of 
$300,000,000. Of course, that prediction 
was read by a majority of printers in the 
light of known reduction in business. The 
statement was merely that, if business op- 
erated at the same rate, collections would 
be in those amounts. 

On the basis announced by Chamberlin, 
THE INLAND PRINTER'S estimate would 
have given the U. T. A. $300,000 for na- 
tional administration, the amount now ex- 
pected. On the same basis, the regionals 
would receive $300,000 to $600,000. 








Executive Vice-president John J. Deviny 
won the admiration of the conference by 
the politic way in which divergent views 
were guided into becoming a unified plan 
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The keynote of the conference, sounded 
by Chairman Deviny, was that the code 
had already increased the business being 
done by printers and the prices they were 
obtaining for such business. “Let us not 
talk about junking the code,”’ he said, ‘‘be- 
fore the machine has started to run.” 

The meeting then was turned over to 
Arthur Moon, of the U. T. A. headquar- 
ters staff, who first took up the question 
of codperation with other code authorities 
on regional enforcement. The matter is be- 
ing left to regional agencies to negotiate. 

It was then announced that the branch 
plants would be assessed for code admin- 
istration in the region where located, re- 
gardless of the location of the main plant, 
or the wishes of the management of such 
companies for a single assessment for the 
entire company. It was pointed out that 
this would mean a loss of income for the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, but in 
other regions would result in a correspond- 
ing increase. This decision was made by 
the Executive Committee of the U. T. A. 
at its meeting on June 22. 


Ask Ruling on Private Plants 


The question of obtaining code enforce- 
ment in private plants was raised. Numer- 
ous conflicting interpretations by N.R.A. 
officials and other persons were cited as 
having made the problem difficult. It was 
stated that in some localities the manufac- 
turers who operate private printing plants 
rejected regional agencies on the ground 
that the code authorities for their principal 
product had advised them they were not 
subject to the graphic arts code. 

In other cases, such manufacturers have 
formed associations to fight any attempt to 
enforce the hours of the graphic arts code, 
wages, trade practices, and assessments in 
their plants. Chairman Deviny announced 
that this was due to a mistaken order is- 
sued by a member of the staff of Division 
7 of N.R.A. and that he had been assured 
a correction, clarifying the situation, would 
be forthcoming promptly. 


State Boards Block Action 


So far, many State N.R.A. boards have 
taken the stand that private plants cannot 
be bunched under the graphic arts code 
without due consideration of the claims of 
each plant as to why it should not be so 
included. If the major portion of printing 
done in such private plants forms an in- 
tegral part of the product, the graphic arts 
code will not be given administration. On 
the other hand, if it can be demonstrated 
that a major portion is in direct competi- 
tion with commercial printers, such plants 
will be subject to the code. It is anticipated 
that forcing code hours, wages, and work- 
ing conditions upon such plants will close 





many, with the result that the commercial 
printers will benefit. 

Considerable acrimonious discussion then 
arose in regard to competition offered by 
mail-order printers. The circulars issued by 
such plants were presented to prove that 
sub-code prices were being offered on nu- 
merous products which are the staples of a 
great many small and medium-size plants. 
It was stated that such printers were vio- 
lating the code, and that the mass of evi- 
dence offered by the secretaries would be 
used in laying the matter before the com- 
pliance board of the N.R.A., with the pur- 
pose of correcting the evil and prosecuting 
so-called violators. 


Local Printers Suffer 


A majority of the secretaries stated that 
printers in their regions were suffering se- 
verely from the competition of such plants, 
and a resolution was adopted with a view 
to obtaining prompt abatement. The reso- 
lution recites the wrongs of the commer- 
cial printers, including being deprived of 
income and code benefits by competition 
of mail-order printers and others, and calls 
upon the National Executive Committee to 
name a group to confer with the heads of 
National Product Group E-11 (Standard- 
ized business forms and stationery) to seek 
a satisfactory solution. It offers the services 
of a committee of three secretaries in the 
event such aid is desired. 

Deviny stated that only four of the sev- 
enteen National Product Groups had been 
approved by the N.R.A., and that not one 
of them had been given approval of trade 
practices, open-price lists, or other distri- 
bution regulations. Until such approval is 
granted, code prices must prevail, except 
where approved cost figures justify lower 
prices. None has demonstrated adequacy 
of cost systems, he added. The four recog- 
nized by N.R.A. thus far are the music 
printers, law printers, ticket and coupon 
printers, and photolithographers. 

It was pointed out that the trade prac- 
tices adopted by National Product Groups 
would be binding upon all the commercial 
printers producing such products, even if 
they are not members. While the U. T.A. 
has not approved any trade practices of 
National Product Groups as yet, Deviny 
assured the conference that nothing would 
be approved which worked a hardship on 
other shops producing such items. 


Discuss Letter-Shop Competition 


The question of infringing codes then 
came up, and the secretaries were asked to 
gather evidence of damage to commercial 
printers because of the operation of such 
codes. Such evidence will then be submit- 
ted to Division 7 of N.R.A. with a request 
for adjustment or correction. A mentioned 
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case was the pending code of the dupli- 
cating industry (letter shops). A number 
present mentioned a telegram sent to letter 
shops in various cities by a manufacturer 
of such equipment, urging support of that 
code, rather than risk being brought under 
the graphic arts code, with higher wages, 
shorter hours, and more stringent working 
conditions. The U. T. A. protested against 
the code at public hearings, but nothing is 
known at this writing of the result. A reso- 
lution adopted provided that N.R.A. be 
asked to require comparable hours, wages, 
and working conditions in all codes for in- 
dustries using graphic processes. 


Envelope Makers’ Action Protested 


A telegram from the Memphis Printers 
Association disclosed that the code author- 
ity for the envelope manufacturers had 
struck a body blow at printers. On and 
after July 1, printers will no longer be per- 
mitted to act as factory agents for the en- 
velope companies. It was stated that this 
ruling would virtually drive all but small 
envelope orders to the mills, taking a tre- 
mendous amount of business away from 
the commercial printers. A protest is to be 
lodged with N.R.A. While no immediate 
action is anticipated, it is believed that an 
adjustment of some kind can be made. 

For the protection of plants which live 
up to the code, secretaries were advised to 
obtain evidence and to proceed to file com- 
plaints against code violators. Persistent 
violators should be prosecuted, the confer- 
ence was told, since otherwise the efforts 
of others to live up to the code would be 
nullified. It was generally agreed that the 
present practice of giving a violator two 
warnings, on the assumption that a mis- 
take may be made once or twice, is a good 
one to follow in all cases. 

A third violation would result immedi- 
ately in prompt complaint and in prosecu- 
tion. Emphasis was placed on the fact that 
interstate-commerce cases would receive ac- 
tion in quick fashion in the Federal courts. 
The procedure would be to ask a perma- 
nent injunction against the violator and 
then prosecution. It was also reported that 
no such case against a printer is pending 
at this time. 


Blue Eagle Regulations Told 


The reproduction of the N.R.A. Blue 
Eagle then was brought up. A careful con- 
sideration of the Government’s regulations 
was urged, since penalties can be far more 
prompt and severe than for a code viola- 
tion. It was furthermore announced that 
the U. T. A. would seek a revision of Para- 
graph 9 of the official regulations, to for- 
bid printers who do not observe the code 
from printing the Blue Eagle in publica- 
tions or in advertisement in publications, 





x Price-Reporting Plan Reduces Losses 


FEATURE of the conference of U. T. A. regional secretaries in Chicago on 
A\ june 25 and 26 was the explanation of how a price-reporting plan works. 
E. P. Rockwell, Cincinnati, told of the system used in his city for the last six or 
seven weeks by practically all the larger plants. 

Each printer participating signs an agreement to report all estimates and bids sub- 
mitted within twenty-four hours and all orders closed within the same period. The 
agreement provides that such data may be used in prosecution for code violation 
where such violation exists. None of the printers invited to take part has refused. 

Estimates and bids are reported on white cards, whereon the printer is identified 
by number known only to Rockwell and his estimater. Only competitive bids are 
reported. Competing bids are compared for price, and where one or more appear 
unusually low, the printer is called in to check his figures with the association 
estimater. The association does not prepare estimates. 

If the printer can prove his figures to be correct, the matter is closed. If not, and 
the bid has not been accepted as yet, he is required to withdraw his bid or raise it 
until it is more in line. 

A second error brings a stronger warning, with the intimation that a third one 
will result in prosecution for code violation. It has never been necessary to go that 
far, Rockwell adds. 

In no case does the card require more information than the name of the cus- 
tomer, quantity, paper, price, and enough data to identify the item. 

Prices at which orders are accepted are reported on buff cards and form the basis 
of code violation prosecution or defense, as the case may be. 

The plan is limited to orders of $25 or more. It is performing a much needed 
educational work on costs and estimating, eliminating destructive low bids resulting 
from the lack of thorough understanding of production costs or estimating errors. 
Rockwell states that savings to printers have run from a few dollars to $9,000, the 
latter amonnt being the loss one printer would have suffered if he had not been 


warned in time to withdraw his bid. 








although publishers have the right to use 
the Blue Eagle, regardless of code affiia- 
tion, in advertisements of the coded adver- 
tisers and in editorial articles on N.R.A. 


Cost Systems Being Published 


Two booklets, illustrating the simplified 
cost-finding systems, based on principles of 
cost-finding promulgated by the U. T. A., 
are to be published before July 15. As re- 
quired by the code, the cost-finding sys- 
tems had been submitted to the National 
Graphic-Arts Coérdinating Committee for 
review. The release of these books will do 
much to clarify the troubled price situation 
in the industry, a matter commented upon 
editorially in past issues by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which pointed out that such in- 
formation was vital to the financial wel- 
fare of individual plants. 

At the same time, a committee of three 
printers and three accountants is working 
on a cost system based on budgeted items, 
rather than on factual shop experience. 
When this report has been completed, it 
is to be released to the industry. 

The touchy question of hours, wages, 
and working conditions was also discussed, 
with secretaries being advised to inform 
their members fully as to the provisions of 
the code. Emphasis is to be placed on the 
fact that code violations of this portion of 


the code may originate from employes, as 
well as from competing printers or others, 
and that action is generally swift and posi- 
tive. The related subject of the proposed 
study of complement of men and machines 
arose. However, the National Graphic Arts 
Coérdinating Committee has not yet ap- 
pointed a committee of three members of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers to study the question. It is expected 
that, when the committee is appointed, 
its findings will not become available for 
six months or longer. 


Urge Safeguarding of Stabilization 


The question of price stabilization, a 
major code benefit to master printers, in 
return for the higher wages and shorter 
hours granted to employes, drew consider- 
able thought. It was pointed out that the 
Price Determination Schedule expires Au- 
gust 2 and it is not known whether the 
N.R.A. will renew it. Pressure is to be 
brought to bear to demonstrate that the 
right to prohibit demoralizing prices was 
held out to industry as a benefit of the 
code, and as a means of recovering in- 
creased costs. Continuation of the sched- 
ule, or approval of a better one, will be 
asked, together with requirement of pro- 
gressive use of cost-finding systems as a 
permanent basis of justifiable costs. 
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The letter written by Vice-president De- 
viny to the N.R.A., asking a new defini- 
tion of the commercial printing industry, 
was then read to the conference. The ob- 
ject is to bring all commercial printers in 
the industry under one National Code Au- 
thority for administration. Cases where the 
plants in one town would be operating un- 
der either of the two, with varying wages, 
hours, and other conditions, were cited as 
a block to effective code administration. 
The N.R.A. now has declared that the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Coérdinating Com- 
mittee would have to make a request for 
an amendment to the code before a hear- 
ing on the matter could be held. 


U. T. A. Still Seeks Change 


However, the U. T. A. is continuing to 
seek a “new definition” on the strength 
of Paragraph 3 of the President’s order ap- 
proving the code. The National Editorial 
Association is the code authority for com- 
mercial printers and publisher-printers in 
smaller communities. A conference on the 
matter is scheduled for July 6 and 7. 

Seventy-five regional and zone secreta- 
ries attended the conference. The closing 
business was the adoption of resolutions 
asking for correction of existing difficul- 
ties. In addition to those who have been 
already mentioned, these included: 

A request that the National Executive 
Committee take steps to adequately dem- 
onstrate to Division 7 of the N.R.A. that 
effective code enforcement is dependent 
upon speedy action on questions before the 
N.R.A. which vitally affect printers, either 
competitively, financially, or otherwise. 


Ask Simple Enforcement Plan 


And standardized and simplified proce- 
dure for code enforcement is also desired, 
together with a stipulation that all Na- 
tional Code Authorities be required to give 
out uniform interpretations of all the code 
matters. Variation in code interpretations, 
together with inadequate or incorrect in- 
formation emanating from the N.R.A., are 
called major stumbling blocks in obtaining 
code observance. 

For a time, in their disgust with official 
red tape and its resultant delays in making 
the code fully effective for the benefit of 
all participating printers, the secretaries 
appeared likely to reach an impasse. How- 
ever, the open and free discussion of all 
problems led to a more general under- 
standing of the problems involved, and the 
group was welded into a more cohesive 
medium for code enforcement. 

Since no minutes of the conference were 
taken, this report is probably the most com- 
plete available. It is hoped that it will be 
enlightening to non-attending secretaries 
and the industry generally. 
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Frontispiece Displays a Rare Illustration 


Method Used by Old Printing House 


HE METHOD of engraving represented 
fi ee this month’s frontispiece is one of 
the most expressive of the craftsman’s tech- 
nique. It is a separation of delineation and 
color to make the complete subject, rather 
than using overlapping plates, as in mod- 
ern process work. In this instance, there 
are five plates, each some portion of the 
subject for printing in the color desired. 

It is a time-honored technique, but not 
much used now because very few engravers 
have the necessary abilities in color separa- 
tion and hand engraving. It developed in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
many highly prized religious and allegori- 
cal prints are in this method. 

Its name, chiaroscuro, is significant of 
effect, chiaro—light, and oscuro—shade. 
Chiaroscuro is a style of pictorial art that 


ing upon wood, and proving in very fine 
colorings. A careful examination of the 
frontispiece will reveal a skillful separa- 
tion of color blocks for delineation as well 
as for colors and undertones. 

The illustration is one of a series of his- 
torical subjects for the calendars issued by 
Thomas Todd Company, Printers, 14 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. While this firm does 
not conduct a large business, its name is 
widely known throughout the printing in- 
dustry. The business has been carried on 
under the Thomas Todd name for the re- 
markably long period of 122 years, now 
in the third generation. The first Thomas 
Todd began as a printer in 1811, on the 
Eastern Argus, in Portland, Maine. He be- 
came active in politics and civic affairs, be- 
ing treasurer of Cumberland County and 





Thomas Todd III (left), present head of the company bearing his name, is carrying out the 
policies of his father (right), an honorary life member of the U. T. A. for meritorious service 


employs only light and shade, omitting the 
contrasting colors. The name is now ap- 
plied to paintings, drawings, and engrav- 
ings in which blending and harmonious 
shades are employed. 

The engraver of this month’s frontis- 
piece, Percy Grassby, Boston, does distin- 
guished work as a designer and etcher as 
well as a pictorialist. He is particularly suc- 
cessful in his selections of papers, engrav- 


postmaster of Portland. He located in Bos- 
ton in the year 1843. 

The second Thomas Todd began as a 
printer on the Con gregationalist when only 
fourteen years of age. After becoming a 
foreman, he bought the composing room, 
and the firm has a most unusual record of 
having printed the Congregationalist for 
seventy-four years. It was during this pe- 
riod that important advances were made in 
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the organization and in the conduct of the 
printing industry. Todd was a leader and 
a long-time advocate of both educational 
and business development. From its begin- 
ning, he was a member of Master Printers 
Club, and for many years active in the af- 
fairs of the United Typothetae of America, 
being made an honorary life member in 
1923 in recognition of his services. 

Thomas Todd of the third generation is 
continuing on much the same lines of work 
and coéperation in organization affairs of 
the industry. The business is of moderate 
size and conducted profitably, with the rare 
situation of a reasonably steady volume of 
work without any salesmen. This is un- 
questionably due to long established and 
satisfactory business relations with equally 
substantial firms, and to persistent adver- 
tising. A monthly desk calendar has been 
issued without interruption for fifty-five 
years, and a succession of mailing pieces 
has demonstrated types and firm’s printing 
craftsmanship during that time. 

THE INLAND PRINTER welcomes this 
opportunity, in connection with the frontis- 
piece showing of the Thomas Todd Com- 
pany’s illustrated specimen, to pay tribute 
to the personnel which has this honored 
record in the printing industry. In contrast 
to the too prevalent tendency of expansion, 
this firm demonstrates the safety and the 
profit of conservation in business conduct. 
It has not felt the sting of depression as 
much as others have. 


x * 
Uhertype Has Practical Test 


A practical test of the possibilities of 
the Uhertype photocomposing machine has 
been conducted during the last seventeen 
months in the plant of Fretz Brothers, Zur- 
ich, Switzerland. The machine was first 
described and illustrated for printers in 
America in THE INLAND PRINTER issue 
of March, 1931. 

The present Uhertype machine is hand- 
operated, and has an average output of 
1,200 to 2,000 characters an hour. Jan 
Tschichold designed the type, which has 
to admit of great variability of the size of 
primal letters. Considerable development 
on this point is still necessary before the 
machine can serve offset printers efficiently. 

An automatic photocomposing machine 
is being perfected, operating from a key- 
board, similar to present letterpress type- 
setting machines. It is intended for book 
composition and newspaper work. 

The Metteur machine, a similar device 
also being used by Fretz Brothers, has been 
fitted with a device for spacing single lines 
accurately, and enables the operator to ap- 
proach the speed of compositors. 

It is also reported that the machine has 
made possible lower composition costs. 





N.R.A. Urged to Approve Code Budgets 
in Order to Speed Enforcement 


—o VARIOUS code authorities submitted 
their budgets to N.R.A. for approval 
during June, asking early decision so that 
funds may be made available for code en- 
forcement. The two major budgets, so far 
as commercial relief printers and publish- 
ers are concerned, are those of Division 
A-1 and of Divisions A-2 and A-5, a joint 
code authority. 

As announced in the first article in this 
issue, the United Typothetae of America 
(Division A-1) is asking $730,000 for six 
months to operate the national program, 
sixteen zones, and 126 regional agencies. 
The board of directors of the National 
Editorial Association (A-2 and A-5) is 
asking $690,216 for the ten months be- 
tween February 26, 1934, and December 
31 for national and regional work. 

Division A-1 anticipates that 8,500 com- 
mercial relief-printing establishments, in- 
cluding the largest firms in the industry, 
will shade its cost of code operation. Divi- 
sions A-2 and A-5 anticipate that 20,000 
printing establishments, for the most part 
quite small, will shade its expenses. 

For the purpose of comparing the cost 
of code administration, Division A-1’s ex- 
penses for ten months have been totaled. 
During that period, national cost will be 
$198,330. During the same time, national 
expense for Divisions A-2 and A-5 will be 
$227,000. 

For ten months, the sixteen zone agen- 
cies and 126 regional agencies of Division 
A-1 will receive an average of $8,568. In 
the same period, the forty-eight regional 
agencies of Divisions A-2 and A-5 will re- 
ceive an average of $9,650. Of course, in 
each case it must be recognized that larger 
centers will require considerably greater 
sums, while most areas will operate at but 
a fraction of this sum. 

The basis of assessment in Division A-1 
is $3.00 a $1,000 of mechanical payroll 
for national expense, and whatever the re- 
gionals’ members agree upon for local ex- 
pense. This varies with the number of the 
establishments sharing the cost and mul- 
tiplicity of services desired by the mem- 
bership. Examples are $8.00 a $1,000 of 
mechanical payroll (national and regional) 
for Zone 17 (Chicago and Cook County) 
and $60 a $1,000 of mechanical payroll 
(national and regional) asked in Houston, 
Texas, where numerous additional services 
are included. 

While Division A-1 has established a 
basic national rate and requested each re- 
gional and zone agency to establish its own 
rate, depending on its particular needs, 


Divisions A-2 and A-5 have fixed a uni- 
versal rate, apportioning funds to regional 
agencies in direct ratio with the number of 
establishments to be administered. In Di- 
vision A-1, regionals collect assessments, 
and forward the national share, while in 
Divisions A-2 and A-5, the national code 
authority makes collections and remits to 
the regionals in direct ratio to the num- 
ber of establishments. 

For the most part, the minimum cost of 
code administration in Division A-1 will 
be $24 a year for a one- or two-man shop. 
A similar plant in Division A-2 would pay 
$10. It is not known whether a maximum 
has been fixed in Division A-1. In Divi- 
sion A-5 (daily newspapers), the top is 
$3,000 for any one business. 

In each case, of course, the rate of as- 
sessment is fixed to provide a few thou- 
sand dollars more than budget estimates. 
This safety margin has been calculated to 
provide for uncollectible assessments, un- 
toreseen circumstances, and so on. 

While the Divisign A-1 budget was filed 
with N.R.A. on June 22, at this writing, 
a week later, few official details have been 
given out. However, a consideration of 
the breakdown provided in the budget for 
Divisions A-2 and A-5 will give a fairly 
accurate picture of similar costs in Divi- 
sion A-1. Divisions A-2 and A-5 make the 
following provisions: 


Item Amount 
National personnel ................ $ 35,100 
Regional personnel ................ 189,700 
National general expense........... 47,300 
Regional general expense........... 108,560 
National code authority traveling.... 41,000 
Regional code authority traveling.... 43,216 
National compliance and other com- 

MMCOSarsa Sis aise Seat eeenee. 68,000 
Regional compliance and other com- 

PMMGOG a 2m es os ESS os 97,750 
National graphic arts codrdinating com- 

mittee: and Hoatds.. <6. 66s 23,500 
Price Determination Schedule (free dis- 

CHRNICEG BS cori ue one i ouwe awe 3,500 
National general reserve............ 9,600 

24,000 


Regional general reserve............ 


"Wotae DUdmelG xc a otdcc oscil eee <: $690,216 


The personnel and office expense figures 
take in managers, assistants, stenographers, 
rent, all office supplies, postage, legal fees, 
statistical service, and other services re- 
quired. Traveling expenses take in trans- 
portation and sustenance of national and 
regional code authority members while at- 
tending meetings required in the code and 
by-laws. Four meetings of the entire Na- 
tional Code Authority (twenty-four men) 
are scheduled, with six additional meetings 
of the administration committee of nine 
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members. Regional budgets include simi- 
lar items. Copies of regional budgets in 
each case will give details of interest to 
the printer, who pays the bills. 

Personnel is being held to the minimum, 
declares C. A. Baumgart, national code 
administration manager for Divisions A-2 
and A-5, with every member of the staff 
working at top speed in order to give in- 
dividual establishments maximum service. 

As reported elsewhere in this issue, the 
United Typothetae of America is to fur- 
nish each plant under its jurisdiction with 
a copy of its budget as soon as it has been 
released for that purpose by N.R.A. It is 
believed that the same procedure was fol- 
lowed by the regionals of Divisions A-2 
and A-5. The purpose was to permit in- 
dividual establishments to protest against 
any item in the aggregate budget which 
seems too high. Such protests, to be made 
direct to N.R.A. Administrator Johnson, 
were required to include reasons for the 
protest in order to be considered. 

However, this opportunity to protest 
does not prevent the individual establish- 
ment from further protesting the amount 
of the individual ‘‘contribution’”’ assessed 
against it. Every invoice, when mailed, 
will include required sentences informing 
the establishment as to its right to protest 
the amount, and how to do so. 

The budget for the lithographic-print- 
ing industry (Division B-1) is $231,456 
for the year from March 1, 1934, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1935. It includes $69,876 for 
salaries, $17,150 for office expenses, $16,- 
000 for traveling expenses; $12,000 for 
committee expense. Basis of contribution 
is one-tenth of 1 per cent a month on an- 
nual mechanical payroll (1 1/5 per cent of 
the mechanical payroll for the year). This 
is a slightly higher rate than is being asked 
by most relief-printing code authorities 
and regional agencies. 

The trade-typesetting industry (Divi- 
sion D-1) is asking $24,450 for the year 
from April 1, 1934, to March 31, 1935. 
It is based on a payroll of $9,900,000 dur- 
ing 1933, and figured at $3.00 a $1,000 of 
mechanical payroll, with a minimum of 
$15 a plant. 

The national code director will receive 
$4,000 a year, while $1,250 is allowed for 
clerical assistance. Office expenses total 
$6,700 and general expense is $12,500. 

The advertising-typography industry has 
submitted a budget of $15,000 for the 
period from March 1, 1934, to December 
31. Contributions are figured at $6.00 a 
$1,000 of mechanical payroll on an annual 
payroll of $2,500,000. The executive sec- 
retary is to receive $2,700, and is allowed 
$1,300 for clerical help. Office and other 
expenses total $8,800, while $2,200 is 
budgeted for committees. 
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A.1L.G.A. Sponsors Educational Program 
of Industry; Asks Financial Aid 


HEN THE REORGANIZATION of the 
WV United Typothetae of America was 
announced, the industry learned that its 
departmentals no longer were to exist. In- 
cluded was the department of education, 
which has served progress for twenty-five 
years. However, recognition of the impor- 
tant part this department has played in the 
industry’s development caused leaders to 
seek a means of carrying on the work. 
Ardent friends of printing education so- 
licited the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts to take 
over the work. The officers 
and directors were deeply 
sympathetic to the plan, as 
it closely approximated the 
aims and objectives of the 
Institute. However, many 
problems were involved. 
The Institute was not or- 
ganized to handle such a 
problem, yet was willing to 
make the necessary changes 
so the industry would not 
be deprived of the tremen- 
dous benefit of the work. 
Always conservative in its 





Harry Hillman needs no introduction to 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, of which 
he was at one time editor. Both then and 
while editor of the Buz/letin, a position he 
resigned in May, he was active in fostering 
vocational and industrial education in the 
printing field. 

The great work of the department of 
education under the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts will continue to be broad- 
ened. It entails the supervision of publica- 
tion of textbooks and other 
technical works, to provide 
essential instructional ma- 
terial through which deepet 
and more accurate knowl- 
edge of the various phases 
of the art and mechanics of 
printing may be gained. It 
includes codperation with 
the department of printing 
at Carnegie, the college for 
printers in the national pro- 
gram of printing education. 
It means advice and coun- 
sel in the formulation and 
arrangement of courses in 
trade and vocation schools, 


programs, the Institute had 
never involved its member- 
ship in any extensive finan- 


Harry Hillman, editor and 
friend of printing education, 
joins A.I.G.A. education staff 


and trade high schools. It 
calls for preparation of text 
material ; building relations 


cial outlay. The problem of adequately fi- 
nancing the educational program of the in- 
dustry received deep thought. The officers 
of the Institute felt that the industry would 
provide the necessary financial support for 
the work, once the emergency and the need 
became known. The decision was made to 
accept the invitation to assume responsibil- 
ity for printing education. 

Fred J. Hartman, director of the U. T. A. 
department of education, was persuaded to 
take over direction of the work for the In- 
stitute. Associated with him will be Harry 
Hillman, until recently editor and business 
manager of the Typothetae Bulletin, who 
will be promotional manager and director 
of publications. 

Hartman is widely known. Formerly as- 
sistant to Dr. Thomas S. Baker, president 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, he 
was actively identified with the develop- 
ment of the Department of Printing there. 
When he became director of education for 
the U. T. A. eight years ago, he helped to 
bring about the merger of the U. T. A. 
School of Printing with Carnegie. He has 
been a powerful influence in gaining rec- 
ognition of printing instruction among ed- 
ucational societies. 





with the industry ; placing of teachers ; and 
general guidance. It also means constant 
contact with public school printing depart- 
ments, which most of all need national pol- 
icy, guidance, and improved standards of 
teaching; it calls for the continued publi- 
cation of Printing Education, and promo- 
tion of convention educational features. 

The Appreciation of Printing Movement 
and the annual conference of teachers of 
printing are other major efforts of the de- 
partment. The transfer of sponsorship of 
the department of education from the U. 
T. A. to the A. I. G. A. was announced at 
the conference on printing education held 
in Detroit, June 18, 19, and 20. The news 
was greeted with enthusiasm by 400 teach- 
ers and craftsmen. Many assurances of sup- 
port were received. 

Harry L. Gage, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, president of the A. I. G. A., de- 
clares the direct benefits to all in the indus- 
try of the work done by the department of 
education should assure wholehearted sup- 
port, financially and otherwise. Full facts 
on various Institute activities and member- 
ship may be obtained by writing Blanche 
Decker, executive secretary, 109 East 31 
Street, New York City. 
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reat British Printing Plant 
eatures Human Side 


Men and women sing at work in huge plant! 


That is one good reason for reading its story 


HRISTOPHER MORLEY, in his won- 

i derful tribute to the late Frank N. 

Doubleday in the Saturday Review 

of Literature, referred to that publisher as 

the first to look upon the production of 

books ‘‘as a business, not merely as a dig- 
nified literary avocation.” 

And a like tribute might be paid to the 
founder of ‘the great printing house of 
Kenrick & Jefferson, Limited, West Brom- 
wich, England, who, nearly sixty years ago, 
saw printing as a business in itself, and not 
merely as an irresponsible hireling of com- 
merce and industry. While there are any 
number of ‘‘business printers” in the world 
today, there were not many back in the late 
1870's; and there are still not many which 
have developed into international organi- 
zations, with carefully planned sales meth- 
ods, specific services of practical benefit to 
business, and with customers all over the 
globe. Yet such is the record of Kenrick & 
Jefferson, Limited. 

There is romance connected with the 
progress of this firm. It found no paved 
road to prosperity; in fact, its beginning 


Bird's-eye view of great plant of Kenrick & Jefferson, at West Bromwich, a suburb of Birmingham, England. An 
idea of its capacity"is given in statement that it ships seven tons of printing a day with frequency to various lands 


ae 


might be cited as a good way to assure fail- 
ure. It started after this absurd fashion: 

In 1878, Joseph Chamberlain was bat- 
tling for liberalism in England. Among 
those he aroused to fight for the cause 
were a lawyer’s clerk and the head of an 
iron industry. And these two, in their zeal, 
purchased a defunct country newspaper, a 
weekly. They took it out of bankruptcy 
court and set it on its shaky legs. The iron 
master put up the money, while the law- 
yer’s clerk threw over his professional am- 
bitions and put up the brains and energy. 
Neither of them knew anything about the 
business of printing ; but Frederick Thomas 
Jefferson, ex-lawyer’s clerk, with the blood 
of our own Thomas Jefferson in his veins, 
learned about it. 

The West Bromwich Free Press became 
a power in its community. It served its pur- 
pose. It also became a valuable property, 
in time. In the meantime F. T. Jefferson 
decided to develop commercial printing 
work. He canvassed local merchants, be- 
gan suggesting how printing could serve 
his customers, and got business. The first 
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By 
AMOS 
STOTE 


London 


few years were a constant struggle, but the 
business grew, on service, on ceaseless hard 
work, on steady development of economy 
in operation, on system of control, and on 
improvement in production. 

When the history of Kenrick & Jeffer- 
son is published (it is now being written), 
the growth of this enterprise will prove to 
be much more than the growth of a single 
business, for its relation to the changing 
conditions through which commerce and 
industry have passed during the last sixty 
eventful years will be a striking example 
of the importance of seeing and utilizing 
new conditions and making them serve. 

When the elder Jefferson began his long 
struggle, industry was in the early stages 
of the consolidation and amalgamation of 
small units which has gone on so steadily 
ever since. F. T. Jefferson saw this change 
approaching and he saw that the old hap- 
hazard ways of production, distribution, 
sales, and management would have to pass. 
He also saw, or thought he saw, that the 
new problems such growth created would 
require new services from the printer. 

In those early days, systems, as we know 
them, did not exist. The harassed and per- 
plexed men who found themselves sud- 
denly elevated to the control of the rapidly 
expanding industries did not know what 
they wanted in the way of 
help; but they knew that 
some help must come or the 
very enlargement of their 
businesses would be respon- 
sible for their ruin. Here 
was a job in which a printer 
could be of real help. He 
had an opportunity to make 
suggestions instead of just 
trying to secure an order. 
In short, this situation made 
it possible for the printer to 
develop a demand for his 
particular kind of services 
which could not have ex- 
isted when the factory was 
still but a machine shop. 

Kenrick and Jefferson de- 
cided that, to be successful 
in the production of busi- 
ness printing, they must be 
capable in the printing busi- 
ness. And in adopting this 
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More than 300 orders a day start their way through this giant British printing plant in this huge 
composing room. Work is scheduled for efficient production, but “sweating” has no place in plan 


course, there has never been any doubt as 
to the importance of the systematic opera- 
tion of their own establishment. From the 
purchase of raw materials to the delivery 
of the finished product, smooth-flowing or- 
der exists. It is typified by the cleanliness 
of the plant, by the immaculateness of all 
machines and presses, by unhurried speed 
with which the office work and production 
work proceed; and by the fact that facts 
on progress of each order can be obtained 
on an instant’s notice. 

When one considers that there is an av- 
erage of more than 300 printing orders 
received by Kenrick & Jefferson on every 
working day, that these orders are sched- 
uled, in most cases, to meet set delivery 
dates, the vital importance of accuracy in 
procedure becomes evident. 

It is perhaps that conciseness of opera- 
tion which accounts for the fact that, dur- 
ing all the years in which so much of the 
business world has been keeping its books 
with red ink, or having the sheriff call for 
the keys to the front door, K. & J. has been 
growing. In fact, one of the most recent of 
its newest buildings is a special fireproof 
structure fitted with hundreds of steel fil- 
ing cabinets to hold the records of its 80,- 
000 customers. To study one of its famous 
“work tickets” is to know why it is safe for 
a customer to send instructions no more 
informative than, ‘please repeat my last 
order.” Everything anyone needs to know 
about an order is shown on its work ticket, 
and that work ticket is in its exactly proper 
place in the file, or it is out for the pur- 
pose of carrying through a new order, in 
which case that fact is indicated. 
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Kenrick & Jefferson is probably the larg- 
est producer of embossed, or die-stamped, 
stationery in the world. It is turned out by 
hundreds of tons on long batteries of mas- 
sive presses which are hardly ever idle; 
which have special attachments designed 
and manufactured within the K. & J. works. 
It is the secret of these attachments, along 
with other things, which makes the de- 
mand for this embossed stationery by busi- 
ness houses in a score of countries. 

As an item of interest, it might be men- 
tioned that this house operates the biggest 
battery of Kelly presses in the world. But 
then, it takes a number of presses and ma- 
chines of all sorts to provide employment 
for 2,000 workers. At the same time, it is 
interesting to know that electricity provides 
all the light, power, and heat used by this 
company. Overhead shafts and vast num- 
bers of belts and other power-transmission 
equipment are thus done away with. 

It is a question if Fred Jefferson, pres- 
ent head of the business, and responsible 
for its growth to a remarkable degree for 
many years, is as proud of the fine new 
buildings added since he took control, as 
he is of the fact that visitors never fail to 
show surprise at hearing the boys and girls, 
men and women singing at their work. 
Jefferson believes that he has proved that 
happy workers are definitely more capable 
and productive workers. 

Consequently, play forms an important 
part of the activities of this business. The 
company has provided athletic fields for 
football, tennis, and other outdoor sports. 
The old Jefferson family mansion, nearby 
the works, is a club house for employes, 


equipped with billiard tables and various 
indoor games, and provided with reading 
rooms, card room, and even a bar. And its 
sports, its social, musical, and dramatic so- 
cieties are almost as well organized as are 
its commercial services. 

England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Bel- 
gium, France, Holland are the countries in 
which Kenrick & Jefferson has highly or- 
ganized sales staffs. In other countries, it 
has special representatives. Salesmen report 
at their headquarters each afternoon and 
send in the orders each day, and they do 
send in orders. Yet, that is only a part of 
their work. They are representatives more 
than salesmen. They are business builders 
rather than order takers. 

It takes a lot of business to keep the K. 
& J. plant busy. For that reason, the sell- 
ing branch of the business is a remarkable 
thing. It all radiates from the office of the 
director of sales, J. Reid Adam, who oper- 
ates from the general offices at the works in 
West Bromwich, an industrial city on the 
outskirts of Birmingham. From this office, 
Adam is in frequent telephonic communi- 
cation with branch managers. From his of- 
fice, regular bulletins carry news of any 
change in routine, of improvement in any 
specialized matter produced by the com- 
pany as regular stock, changes in prices, in 
short, information of whatever kind is of 
use to the sales representatives in their day- 
to-day contacts with the business houses of 
their particular territories. 

Sample kits which these men carry are 
highly standardized and, though stripped 
of all superfluous matter, are so complete 
as to equipment there is seldom need to 
leave a customer in any doubt as to exactly 
what he will get and the price he will be 
expected to pay. As prices are established 
on a cost-plus basis, and as customers are 
made aware of that fact, there is little time 
lost in bickering and comparatively few se- 
rious attempts made to beat down quota- 
tions on their orders. 

K. & J. does not cut prices. It does not 
take orders to keep machines busy, without 
the assurance of a fair profit. It has a most 
excellent reason for not making these dis- 
astrous compromises, and that reason is 
simply that its producing units are working 
to capacity, all the time. During the years 
in which most business houses, and it must 
be confessed this includes most printers, 
have been struggling to keep organizations 
together by any means and without hope 
of profit, the house of Kenrick & Jefferson 
has been faced constantly with the prob- 
lem of having to set delivery dates ahead. 

New buildings and new equipment have 
been added, and still orders have piled up 
to such a point that only the perfect func- 
tioning of order-control has prevented con- 
fusion in these great plants. 
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The London offices of this company are 
housed in its own building, in the heart of 
that great city. This branch is in daily tele- 
phonic communication with the works, so 
that rush orders are frequently in actual 
process of production before the formal 
written orders are received. Twenty sales- 
men work out of the London branch, using 
the cars supplied by the company, -and cov- 
ering the industrial areas which surround 
the biggest city in the world. 

Including all its transport facilities, this 
house operates, at the time of writing, ap- 
proximately 100 autos. New ones, for one 
purpose or another, are frequently added. 
The company maintains its own garages, 
keeps its own supplies of repair parts, and 
does its own painting and repairing. It also 
makes most of its own deliveries, yet, as 
its business covers several countries, its use 
of rail and steamship services put it in the 
position of a customer to be considered and 
referred to by the public transport organi- 
zations throughout Europe. 

One could go on indefinitely, setting 
down significant facts which contribute to 
the progress of this business, the increas- 
ing high tide of incoming orders and out- 
flowing deliveries. And in this connection, 
I might mention that the securing of an or- 
der from an old customer is one thing; but 
that the securing of an order from a new 
customer is quite a different matter. In the 
latter instance the matter is referred to as 
“opening a new account.” The vast major- 
ity of business comes from established cus- 
tomers. When a new customer is obtained, 


rejoicing is not over the initial order but 
over the fact that there has been added a 
new source of more or less regular busi- 
ness. Additional orders are expected to fol- 
low in due course of time. 

Kenrick & Jefferson may, and does, re- 
fuse business ; but to lose a customer is not 
easily condoned, and is investigated thor- 
oughly. Consequently, the news that the 
corps of French salesmen, working out of 
the Paris office, obtained thirty-three new 
accounts in a week, irrespective of the size 
of the initial order, was hailed as a greater 
achievement than that the orders shipped 
out on one evening around that same time, 
happened to weigh seven tons. Yet, for a 
printing house to ship seven tons of orders 
on any given evening is not bad. Just as an 
item of interest, I might mention that while 
talking with the London manager, word 
came that an order had just been closed for 
5,000,000 envelopes, printed in two colors. 
“That’s nice,” he remarked, without sur- 
ptise, and continued with the subject he 
had been discussing. 

Yet, another reason for the success of 
this business is the loyalty and devotion of 
all departments. The only reason why the 
first employes who joined Kenrick & Jef- 
ferson nearly sixty years ago are not still 
with it is because they are either dead or 
pensioned by the company. There are sev- 
eral who refuse to stop work, who have 
been with the house for over forty years. 
There are also about seventy-five who have 
passed the thirty-year mark. More than 200 
have helped this business to expand for 





Fred Jefferson, managing director, keeps 
in touch with foreign branches by letters 








more than a quarter of a century. More 
than double that number have served the 
company for over twenty years; and when 
we drop down to those who have but ten 
years to their credit, we border the 1,000 
mark, with the remaining 1,200 or so be- 
ing relatively newcomers. 

The expression “K. & J. family” should 
be remembered, for it, also, is significant. 
It is used by management and employes. 
And there is no birth control here, for the 
“family” is constantly growing. This fine 
family spirit is evidenced by the fact that 
the two managing directors, sons of the 
founder, are always referred to as ‘Mr. 





The largest battery of Kelly presses in the world is operating in this pressroom, according to the author. Study the layout and the staff location in it 
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Fred’’ and ‘Mr. Edward” and are so ad- 
dressed, not only by veteran employes who 
have known them since they were boys, but 
by the boys and girls throughout the works. 

Yet another illuminating sidelight is to 
be found in the title of the daily “news- 
paper” issued exclusively for the employes, 
The K. & ]. Home Office News. I would 
emphasize the “home,” for the contents 
live up to that title. The items are not con- 
fined to featuring the many orders received 
and the vast amount of work completed, 
with frequent demands for speeding up 
production. Fully half of the news relates 
to the sports and entertainments which are 
undertaken by the employes; and there are 
personal items, and touches of workroom 
humor, the sort of news to interest and 
please the humblest of the workers. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the 
Kenrick & Jefferson organization contra- 
dicts a current belief. We generally admit 
that a small printshop can be very success- 
ful, within confined limits, through ability 
to produce fine work. We also concede that 
there is a certain demand for work of such 
quality that price is incidental. But that type 
of printing house is supposed to be quite 
distinct from the mammoth mass-produc- 
tion printing establishment. 

Yet, we find Kenrick & Jefferson pro- 
ducing quantity orders on a quality basis. 
Prices are admittedly higher than are those 
of most competitors, and very much higher 
in the foreign markets to which they are 
constantly shipping tons of printed matter. 

After a rather extensive study of this 
business, I have come to the conclusion 
that its nearly sixty years of -growth has 
come about as follows: Critical care for 
every item of the processes of production ; 
installation and maintenance of equipment 
at the highest efficiency ; loyalty of work- 
ers; a highly specialized system of opera- 
tion for both executive offices and plant; a 
ceaseless searching for market changes and 
trends, with an elasticity which allows for 
taking advantage of changes; and the de- 
velopment and control of a sales organiza- 
tion such as probably no other printing 
house in the world has at its service, creat- 
ing new business; a service organization 
which puts order-taking second to creating 
a need for the goods it has to sell. 

I have visited many printing houses, but 
have never before found such a combina- 
tion of effective operations working toward 
completeness of service. Never before have 
I witnessed activities so well codrdinated. 
The continued success of Kenrick & Jef- 
ferson seems perfectly logical, almost in- 
evitable ; it cannot be stopped. 

The same methods which have made this 
English firm an outstanding success can 
be applied successfully by printers in this 
country with equal benefit. 
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Toronto Printers to Organize Employes 


Under City-Wide Conciliation Plan 


NEW METHOD of handling the labor 
A problems is expected to do away with 
a greater part, if not all, of the labor dis- 
putes in Toronto, Canada, printing plants. 
A well organized labor program has been 
adopted by Toronto Graphic Arts Council, 
with the provision that it applies only to 
plants signing the agreement. 

In effect, the plan applies the principle of 
the company union on a city-wide scale, by 
making it applicable to all plants partici- 
pating, rather than to the individual estab- 
lishments. For, perhaps, the first time in 
modern industrial history, master printers 
have acted to organize their employes for 
collective bargaining. 

The Toronto plan is designed to make 
possible conciliation of matters referring 
to hours, wages, shop rules, and all other 
working conditions. It goes even further, 
in providing that where conciliation fails, 
the matter is to be referred to the board of 
arbitration. As a result, the probability of 
strikes becomes practically nonexistent. 

The agreement already signed by some 
twenty-six establishments carries this his- 
tory-making paragraph: 

“The undersigned members of the To- 
ronto Graphic Arts Council, in hope of 
fostering codperation and fair dealing be- 
tween themselves and their employes, agree 
that they are prepared to confer with their 
individual employes, or a committee repre- 
senting their employes, on all matters per- 
taining to hours, wages, shop rules, other 
working conditions, and that any and all 
matters which cannot be agreed upon in 
conference shall be referred to the concilia- 
tion Committee of Toronto Graphic Arts 
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Council, and, if said conciliation commit- 
tee is unable to arrive at an amicable set- 
tlement, the matter at issue shall then be 
referred to a board of arbitration estab- 
lished under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act of the Dominion of Canada.” 

The conciliation committee is to be com- 
posed of five employers, chosen by those 
firms signing the agreement, and five em- 
ployes. The committee holds office for one 
year or until successors are elected. 

Employes in each shop subscribing to the 
plan elect one of their number for each 
twenty-five mechanical employes, or frac- 
tion thereof, to an Employes Association. 
Such representatives must have been em- 
ployed in their respective places not less 
than one year. These delegates to the Em- 
ployes Association then elect five of their 
members to the conciliation committee. It 
is hoped that these five will be represen- 
tative of various trades within the industry. 

The plan thus provides for individual or 
collective bargaining, as the employes may 
elect. It further provides that where a con- 
ference between an employer and his men 
is not successful, the question then goes to 
the conciliation committee, and later, if 
necessary, to an arbitration board. 

And at the same meeting, the Toronto 
Graphic Arts Council passed a resolution 
for a national minimum-wage schedule for 
adoption as a legal minimum wherever the 
governments contemplate establishment of 
minimum wages and for general adoption 
by industry in Canada in cities of 10,000 
or over, or by plants doing $10,000 com- 
mercial printing a year. 

The resolution stresses the fact that it is 
not to be regarded as a ‘‘fair wage’’ sched- 
ule, but as a minimum to protect employ- 
ers and employes against destructible and 
unfair competition. It is suggested that the 
schedule, with variations for small rural 
plants, be adjusted periodically with cost 
of living to maintain minimum real wages. 
The proposed scale is shown in an adjoin- 
ing column. In almost every instance, it is 
the same as Column 1 of the minimum- 
wage schedule included in the graphic arts 
code of the United States. 

The highest rate in all cases applies to 
fully skilled operators or journeymen. The 
piece-work operators are to be guaranteed 
at least the minimum hourly wage for the 
machine or operation at which they work. 
Each operator should be paid as much over 
the minimum as his or her service is worth 
to the employer, the announcement of the 
Toronto Council states. 
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EGARDLESS OF THE EFFECT of 
R governmental regulation of the 
graphic arts industries, and of 
the newly approved Price Determina- 
tion Schedule, one thing has been defi- 
nitely settled, and quite as definitely 
stated by experts whose wisdom may 
never be lightly set aside—namely, that 
purposeful selling must be in the forefront 
of the printers’ efforts if they are to regain 
the ground lost since 1929. 

In this connection, there are four defi- 
nite projects that I consider eminently es- 
sential to the success of such an enterprise. 

So much of the alleged selling in the 
past has been in the nature of hit-or-miss, 
promiscuous making of calls—each call 
identical with its predecessors—that it is 
surprising that any measure of success was 
ever attained. It seems to me that unless 
there is a definite purpose back of every 
call made by a salesman, his chance for 
success is extremely vague, and under the 
new conditions, probably will be negligi- 
ble, to say the least. 

The first of the definite projects to be 
discussed here is purposeful selling. The 
capability of the present-day printing sales- 
man, compared with his predecessor of a 
decade ago, is not under discussion here. 
The fact to be presented is that the sales- 
man today will be obliged to show consid- 
erably more real selling ability than he was 
called upon to demonstrate during the five 
years immediately preceding 1929. 

It is pretty safe to predict that stabiliza- 
tion, set in motion May 4, will eventually 
spread to all classes of printing. Then, 
with price competition removed, the chief 
remaining competition will be in selling 
ability, and that, of necessity, will have to 
be keener than ever. The number of calls 
made, while always an important factor, 
will be subordinated to the number of 
ideas submitted. The ideas submitted will 
be judged and accepted according to qual- 
ity with particular emphasis upon their use- 
fulness in facilitating the conduct of the 
prospect’s business or their efficacy in in- 
creasing his sales. 

For many years, considerable stress has 
been placed on the training of mechanics, 
while the training of salesmen has been 
left mainly to chance. As a consequence, 


advertising as purposeful selling, de- 
signed to do a particular job, rather 
than press impressions. Results for 


buyer mean more business for printer 


By H. F. SHERMAN 
* 


hordes of unsuccessful ‘‘order-takers’”’ are 
roaming the streets, wasting the valuable 
time of prospective buyers and their own 
less valuable time, in an attempt to sell a 
necessity of which they have but the most 
imperfect knowledge—if any at all. 

A great deal of attention has been given 
to the technique of selling—the contact, 
the approach, the presentation, the argu- 
ment, the closing, and, if fortunate, the 
bloodless get-away. All these, of course, 
have their place in the general scheme, but 
an intelligent prospect (and we printers 








C¢ARBON 


A lump of coal is carbon. 

So is a diamond. 

The diamond sparkles. 

The coal is just carbon. 

Same with display advertising. 

Typographically set ads sparkle 
—and attract attention. 

Ordinary ads are “just another 
ad.” 

Moral: Call Stuart. 











The thought brought out 1n this house-organ adver- 

tisement of the well-known, progressive, and able 

Pittsburgh typographer, Ed. Stuart, is closely akin to 
dA 2. 


that emphasi ghout the accompanying article 












Sell the Proper Use of Printing 
to Develop Bigger Volume 


Customers must be sold on printed 


have dutifully learned that none but 

prospects are intelligent) will cheer- 

fully overlook any fault in technique if 

the salesman has a real idea to present. 

Ideas are not necessarily confined to 

the salesman’s own creative ability, nor 

to that of the firm he represents; in 

fact, he need depend on neither of these 

sources. Splendid ideas of the most valu- 

able nature appear in every number of THE 

INLAND PRINTER and others are freely 
distributed by papermills and inkmakers. 

Then there are the ideas suggested by 
the new textures and colors of stock, new 
kinds of ink, the appeal value of colors, 
determined by careful research, new treat- 
ments for illustrations—excellent subjects 
for presentation to customers, new or old. 
I fear only a few ptinters’ representatives 
have caught the significance of purposeful 
selling and ever make use of these valuable 
aids to increase their sales. 

So, it must be conceded that training of 
salesmen has become imperative. They 
must be trained to grasp the effectiveness 
of an idea and to adapt it to a specific cus- 
tomer’s business; trained to become con- 
versant with effective and with economical 
production. They should receive training 
that enables them to answer intelligently 
any pertinent questions that may be pro- 
pounded by the buyer. 

The second of the definite projects is 
what may be termed “‘the escape from the 
inferior-stock complex.”’ For many years I 
have been alarmed by the ever-diminishing 
quality of stock used in practically every 
kind of printing. This, I believe, has been 
brought about chiefly by the “‘chiseling” 
methods of printers themselves, who advo- 
cated the use of cheaper stock. It is difficult 
to find a motive, unless it is the everlasting 
fear that a competitor may secure the order 
by suggesting the cheaper stock. 

“Losing an order”’ is the theme of most 
of the tragedies of competitive printing. I 
have seen countless orders, which formerly 
were printed on fine grades of stock, re- 
duced to grades which cost less than one- 
fourth the value of those originally used. 
It is reasonably safe to say that the value 
of stock generally has been reduced by as 
much as one-half in the past five years 
through substitution. 
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Think what this means, when it is ad- 
mitted that as a rule stock constitutes about 
one-half the total cost of the printed or- 
der. A simple calculation will show that a 
reduction of 50 per cent in the value of 
the stock reduces the cost of the job 25 
per cent, and accounts for practically 25 
per cent loss in volume—brought about, 
mind you, by the very men who bemoan 
the loss of business. 

The remedy is obvious: a gradual build- 
ing up of the grades of stock used to their 
former level. I say gradual because it is too 
much to expect to regain so much lost 
ground in one stride. 

The next definite project I shall term 
“the return to color sense.” The following 
probably will illustrate this one particular 
point quite clearly: 

A customer had been getting out a se- 
ries of broadsides in two colors. He came 
into the office one day and announced that 
he no longer could afford to pay for two- 
color printing, and that henceforth the 
broadsides would be printed in black only. 
I felt that he was making a mistake, but, 
being afflicted with the intestinal malady 
which during the time appeared to flourish 
among master printers everywhere, meekly 
I acquiesced, and the next broadside was 
produced in black only. This was sent out 
to the regular list of customers and 
prospects in due course, and I ex- 
pected to continue the series of 
broadsides in that manner. 

Judge my surprise, there- 
fore, in a week or two when 
the customer rushed into 
the office and excitedly 
declared that the one- 
color job had brought 
no returns, and that he 
must go to press im- 
mediately with another 
issue in two colors— 
which he later reported 
brought in the usual 
quota of orders and in- 
quiries. Henceforth, it 
was comparatively easy 
to sell the additional col- 
ors to this ‘and many other 
customers for I had seen the 
proving of its effectiveness. So 
most business men readily see the 
extra value in a piece of printing 
that will attract and hold the attention 
of its recipient, compared to that which 
may only have an affinity for the waste bas- 
ket. In the one case, there is a definite re- 
turn on the investment, and in the other, 
a definite loss of time, effort, money. 

In these days, when the problem of 
keeping the presses running is so acute, it 
seems strange that so many of us have 
overlooked this source of extra business. 
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The last of the four definite projects is 
“the return to creative work.” 

Printers generally must admit that they 
were asleep at the switch when they al- 
lowed outside enterprise to come into their 
legitimate field and corner the creative-ad- 
vertising part of their business. It is only 
necessary to look around, and see the hun- 
dreds of successful advertising agencies, to 
realize just how extensive and lucrative a 
business the printer has allowed to slip. 

This is no tirade against the advertising 
man—far from it. It is rather a tribute to 
his foresight and courage in building up a 
tremendous business from printers’ neg- 
lected opportunities. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the volume of business lost to the 
printers through this channel, but it is cer- 
tainly volume that could ill be spared. 

The suggested remedy is the training of 
suitable men chosen from the personnel of 
the printing office—for an example, some 
bright young compositor with a penchant 
for layout and copywriting. It has been 
done! A little encouragement, a little train- 
ing, and perhaps a little extra equipment, 
and much could be accomplished in re- 
gaining desirable business, lost through 
















A beautiful view of a small portion of the interna- 
tional exhibition being held in the galleries of The 
Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & Sons, in Chicago 


lack of vision and indifferent salesman- 
ship. In the case of the larger shops, the 
installation of a complete advertising ser- 
vice would be the solution. 





There is a growing conviction among 
thinking men that, if the price stabiliza- 
tion sanctioned by the N.R.A. should 
function for only six months, the benefit 
derived from the fact that printers by that 
time will have become “price conscious” 
will of itself be of inestimable value, and 
probably the salvation of the craft. For 
that reason, if for no other, the N.R.A. 
deserves our loyal support, and enforce- 
ment of the regulations of the graphic arts 
code our unstinted codperation. 


x * 


Covers Feature Printing Views 


Last month, a new series of cover de- 
signs for THE INLAND PRINTER was be- 
gun. For the preceding year, covers were 
designs submitted in THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’S international contest of cover-designs. 
And the new series, of which this month’s 
cover is the second, utilizes illustrations 
used in the advertising of McGraw-Phil- 
lips, Incorporated, New York City. 

This well-known, highly capable firm of 
typographers serves the leading advertising 
agencies, as well as other users of printing 
and quality typography, including printers. 
Quite naturally, its copy is written so as to 
convince the big moguls in a field trained 
to discern any element of insincerity in the 
text. Illustrations are smashing in size 
and picturization. The photos and 

the copy are combined in the 
smooth and the impressive 

manner which bespeaks the 
most expert typographer- 
designer’s efforts. 

Format is impressive ; 
McGraw-Phillips unites 
the color harmony, fine 
stock, excellent compo- 

sition, and brilliant il- 

lustration to excellent 

advantage. THE IN- 

LAND PRINTER is cer- 

tain that this series of 
mailing pieces, and the 
tie-in calendars that ac- 

company it, represents 
one of the most striking, 
intelligently impressive ad- 
vertising campaigns hereto- 
fore produced by any firm in 
the graphic arts field. 
In an effort to more forcefully bring 
home the compelling appeal of mod- 
ern photography in “printing to sell print- 
ing,” THE INLAND PRINTER is using some 
of the McGraw-Phillips photos in its cur- 
rent cover designs. Study last month’s, the 
one on this issue, and watch for others to 
come. Consider them in the light of dram- 
atizing printing and you will have a much 
better appreciation of what good advertis- 
ing for printing can be. 
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Correct Press Lubrication 


cA Little Time and a Dash of Oil 
Make Delays Stop, Profits Grow 


S MOST PRINTERS KNOW, on the flat- 
A bed press it is customary to instal 
two or four connecting air springs 
or cushions at each end of the machine to 
afford a temporary storage of energy when 
the bed approaches the end of its stroke. 
This serves to aid in starting the bed in the 
opposite direction, relieving pressure and 
jar on the driving mechanism during this 
period of stopping and starting, and reduc- 
ing power required for operation. 

The benefits derived from air cushions 
can be appreciated more readily when we 
consider that, regardless of the speed of 
operation, the bed must come to an abso- 
lute stop on dead center, the change in mo- 
tion taking place rapidly. 

For an air spring to function effectively, 
the piston must fit snugly in its cylinder, 
yet be capable of entering with perfect free- 
dom. Leakage of air would, of course, be a 
detriment; therefore, it is the customary 
thing to equip the end of the cylinder with 
a leather cup packing. When properly in- 
stalled, and of sufficient pliability to con- 
form to any of the minor undulations in 
the surface of the cylinder, this cup serves 
to trap the contained air upon entering, and 
to expand almost immediately due to the 
increased pressure encountered. 

An effective seal is thus attained, and 
the full benefits of the compression de- 
rived, Inasmuch as this seal will be prac- 
tically entirely governed by the condition 
and manner of setting the leather packing, 
it is of utmost importance to observe the 
greatest care in handling the leather. Pri- 
marily, it must be properly centered on the 
piston, capable of readily entering cylinder, 
and quite soft and pliable. 

To attain these objectives, afford as per- 
fect a seal as possible, and bring about a 
minimum of power consumption for oper- 
ation, lubrication is of greatest benefit. The 
leather must receive a periodic soaking or 
boiling in neat’s-foot oil. 

The walls of the cylinder, however, are 
best served with a medium-bodied, aver- 
age-melting-point grease. A suitable film 
of such a lubricant not only will reduce the 
rubbing friction, but prevent air leakage. 

The main driving gear or “star wheel” is 
probably the most important piece of mech- 


* Allen F. Brewer is a mechanical engineer, 
connected with the Texas Company. 
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anism in a flat-bed press, where lubrication 
is concerned. This gear carries the entire 
load of the machine and is subjected to 
heavy duty, considerable wear, and, some- 
times, lack of attention, due to its more-or- 
less inaccessible position, located under the 
type bed and frequently overlooked. 

The star wheel receives especially severe 
service where air cushions are not function- 
ing properly or where the pressure is not 
equalized. The abnormal jar resulting every 
time the press bed starts and stops will nat- 
urally subject the teeth to severe and un- 
even shock, with the result that wear will 
be excessive, or, in extreme cases, the teeth 
might be stripped or chipped. 

To counteract this possibility, it is ad- 
visable to keep the teeth well coated at all 
times with a good, adhesive, heavy-bodied 
lubricant, which not only will resist squeez- 
ing out, but will be capable of furnishing 
a sufficient cushion to prevent a metal-to- 
metal contact, however severe the operating 
conditions may be. Permanence in the film 
of lubricant will be insured better if the 
relative fluidity of such a compound is suf- 
ficiently high to withstand any reduction 
which may result from extreme operating 
temperatures which may be met. 

The average flat-bed press will involve 
the lubrication of bearings, cams, rollers, 
gears, and chains. Where bearings are ex- 
ternally heated, such as at the ends of ink 
rollers, and so on, they are frequently fitted 
with reservoirs in the top bearing cap or to 
one side of the base. These reservoirs can 
be packed with waste and soaked with oil 
at regular intervals. Where such parts are 
located beneath the press or in any inacces- 
sible position, however, suitable piping is 
usually run from the holes in the bearing 
caps to the side of the press. Either grease 
or oil can be used, according to the type of 
lubricating fitting installed. 

On certain flat-bed presses, special atten- 
tion must be given to such parts as bed- 
motion shaft boxes, flywheel shaft boxes, 
cylinder and eccentric boxes. In fact, any 
bearing part located adjacent to the side- 
frame jaws, as are all the types of cylinder 


boxes, requires regular and careful lubrica- 
tion for perfect functioning. 

Especially on these latter parts will the 
lack of lubricant give rise to a roughening 
of the wearing surfaces, with the possibil- 
ity of the cylinder being unable to take its 
full lift. As a consequence, impairment of 
register or proper correspondence of the 
lines on opposite sides of the printed sheet 
may result from this neglect. 

For bearing lubrication, it is customary 
to use a straight mineral press oil having a 
viscosity of 300 to 500 seconds Saybolt at 
100 degrees Fahrenheit, or a medium-con- 
sistency grease. Such an oil can readily be 
handled in a sight-feed- or a mechanical- 
force-feed oiler. The choice of grease, of 
necessity, should be made with considera- 
tion of the type of bearing, and the means 
of lubrication. Lubricants which show any 
tendency to gum should be avoided at all 
times for obvious reasons. 

Cam surfaces and chain links also are 
lubricated best by an oil of the above vis- 
cosity range, although certain press build- 
ers advocate grease in some cases. It must 
be remembered that however carefully a 
press is lubricated or cleaned, a certain por- 
tion of lubricant will always drain through 
chain bearings and find its way out along 
the end of the shafts ultimately to drip 
upon the mechanism below, or to the floor. 

Due to this occurrence, there will prac- 
tically always be a certain amount of free 
lubricant in the process of dripping, and 
cams, gears, and chains will receive their 
share of it. So there is usually slight chance 
of any such mechanisms being underlubri- 
cated, provided that the bearings have been 
properly attended to. 

Oil dripping, however, often develops a 
problem in connection with some gears, for 
certain types of the gear lubricants will be 
thinned down materially by oil, and their 
effectiveness will thereby be reduced. 

For this reason, many pressmen prefer a 
relatively heavy grease, with sufficient soap 
content to assure against too great a reduc- 
tion in the body of the lubricating film. 
Others rely on the press oil to lubricate the 
gears, oiling the latter with the same care 
and regularity they observe for bearings. 

On lighter gears, oil will prove a de- 
pendable lubricant, but heavier roll gears 
will usually function with less noise, less 
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wear, and greater efficiency if a semi-solid 
lubricant is used on them. 

If best results are to be obtained press 
lubrication must be attended to regularly. 
The flat-bed press, being largely a hand- 
lubricated machine, exemplifies this most 
important fact strongly. 

There is usually no lubricant reservoir of 
any extensive capacity on such a press. As 
a result, the human element is practically 
the deciding factor, and the care and regu- 
larity with which the press mechanisms are 
lubricated will be a measure of the operat- 
ing efficiency, rate of production attained, 
and the power consumption. 

In lubricating a press, the essential point 
to keep in mind is the function of each 
part. It is not enough simply to squirt oil 
into every oil hole in sight or to sluice the 
gears or bearings generously. Not only will 
this waste oil, but, as well, both machine 
and floor will become an oily mess, endan- 
gering safety of the operators. 

It is far better to recognize that every 
pair of surfaces in contact with each other 
possess a certain relation in their motion in 
respect to each other and, therefore, require 
a definite amount of lubrication at their 
points of contact in order to reduce solid 
friction as much as possible. Only by long 
practice and most careful observation can 
this theoretical oil requirement be approxi- 
mately decided upon. 

Another point that must be taken into 
consideration is the age of the press. It is 
evident that a new press will require some- 
what more oil and greater frequency of ap- 
plication than one which has been in use 


long enough to run all its working mech- 
anisms into a ‘‘running fit’ with each other. 
The operator soons learns “just the right 
amount” to be applied each time. 

Sometimes difficulty may be encountered 
in press operation by bursting of ink roll- 
ers at the ends. Especially when running 
short forms on a flat-bed press will con- 
siderable friction arise between the ends of 
rollers and the dry surfaces of the ink plate. 
As a result of this, it is advisable in such 
cases to coat the plate beyond the inking 
line with a light, or medium-bodied, grease 
to insure against abnormal friction arising. 
The life of rollers can be lengthened mate- 
rially by strict adherence to this rule, and 
maximum production, with a minimum of 
power consumption, be assured. 

After lubricating such a press, especially 
in the morning, or before a long run, it is 
advisable to turn it over by hand a few 
times, before turning on the power, to see 
that the proper ‘‘feel’”’ of the wheel is pres- 
ent. A competent pressman can develop a 
sense of judgment in regard to this ‘‘feel,” 
which is of inestimable value in checking 
up on lubrication. In fact, quite as essen- 
tial as a knowledge of all parts requiring 
lubrication is the ability to judge whether 
these parts are functioning with a mini- 
mum of friction. 

At frequent intervals, particularly if the 
press is used intermittently, it will be ad- 
visable to rinse bearings, oil holes, and the 
reservoirs of waste pads with kerosene, es- 
pecially if dirt or dust is prevalent in the 
pressroom, or when certain grades of pa- 
per are used which develop “‘fluff.” 





Air Brush Has a New Art Use 


Printers seeking new illustration ideas 
would do well to study the designs shown 
on this page. They utilize an interesting 
technique, frequently used in Europe for 
posters and some printing matter that was 
given little attention here until recently. 

The work is produced with an air brush. 
Charles T. Coiner, art director of N. W. 
Ayer and Son, writing about these repro- 
ductions in Printers’ Ink Monthly, says the 
“technique” is unusual because there isn’t 
any—that is, no brush strokes, dots, and so 
on. The air brush, heretofore used only for 
retouching, replaces the artist’s brush. The 
drawings are made on Ross board, the areas 
being air-brushed in over mats. 

Precision effects are obtained by cutting 
whites out with a sharp knife or similar 
tool. The illustrations give you an excel- 
lent idea of how it is done. 

A wide range of appeal is offered by this 
style, the Steinway pieces being from the 
newspapers and “‘smart’’ magazines, while 
the Molybdenum ad is taken from a trade 
journal. Although the best reproduction is 
obtained by gravure, Coiner says, interest- 
ing effects are being obtained in both the 
newspapers and magazines, indicating an 
equally broad use on a wide variety of com- 
mercial printing. 

The engraver must be careful so as not 
to spoil the slight gradations in tone. It 
is understood, of course, that the man us- 
ing the air brush must be expert, in addi- 
tion to having thorough understanding of 
art mediums and art forms. 





SKYSCRAPER 














These three illustrations demonstrate the wide range of effects which can 
be obtained with the air-brush technique described on this page. The ones 
to the left and right are illustrations used in Steinway piano advertisements, 
while above is a Molybdenum advertisement. In each, whites are obtained 
by cutting out such portions in the copy, and highlighting the halftones 


THE STEINWAY 
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The PROOFROOM 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 
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Questions Close-Quote Punctuation 


I am a proofreader only occasionally, but I 
take great interest in Proofroom. | find, to my 
great surprise, contradictory decisions regarding 
period and comma and their relation to close- 
quotes in the July (1932) issue. Look to page 
41: “John says he has never read ‘Tom Sawyer.’ ”’ 
is correct, in your opinion. You give a general 
tule, “The period and comma should in every 
case be placed inside the quotes, single and dou- 
ble.” Now look to page 42: Did you ever hear 
of “rotating crops’? is, you say, correct. Your 
reason is this, “Only two words are quoted ; the 
quote marks should include nothing else.’’ In the 
former example also only two words are quoted. 
Why should the quote marks include the period ? 
I’m in the dark.— Deccan, India. 

Many moons have waxed and waned 
since this query was received. It got tucked 
away in the file, and has only just been no- 
ticed. May the writer forgive the delay, 
and appreciate a belated reply, as follows: 
The test is of course not the number of 
words quoted. It merely happens to be two 
words in each of the above examples ; a co- 
incidence wholly without significance in 
application to the point under discussion, 
namely, placement of punctuation points 
in connection with quotes. 

Our rule is: Place the smaller marks, the 
period and comma, inside the close-quotes 
always, for sake of typographical symmetry. 
Place the larger marks, semicolon, colon, 
“screamer” and query, inside or outside, 
according to their logical relation to the 
rest of the sentence. This should clear away 
the seeming inconsistency between the two 
rulings cited by our friend in India. 


Proper Punctuation His Query 


Is the comma needed in this sentence: “The 
two stood behind the counter, looking at each 
other” ?—Arizona. 

Personally, I prefer it, but that is be- 
cause I like a rather open style of punctua- 
tion, rather than the tight or closed style. 
Decision in any particular instance would 
depend upon which of these two styles is 
favored in the shop where question arises. 


Adds to Proofroom Reference Library 


Just finished reading your article on reference 
books in the proofroom. And by all means, you 
should have included in your list ‘‘Lippincott’s 
Gazeteer of the World,” by Heilprin. It contains 
all the names of places throughout the world, 
however insignificant. I could not get along with- 
out it. Besides, it contains the 1930 census. Of 


course the latest edition should always be pur- 
chased for proofroom use.—lIllinois. 


No doubt there are many books of late 
appearance which deserve mention. And it 
would be helpful to readers if we could 
have letters naming some of the volumes 
that have been found specially useful in 
actual proofroom work. 


“Stutter” Copy Puzzles Reader 

Would you write the phrase ““W-won’t do” 
or ‘“W-Won't do” ?—Louisiana. 

Lower-case the second “‘w.’’ Of course 
it repeats the sound of the first, but it is 
not, like the first, the opening letter of the 
sentence, calling for a capital. 


Confuses End Papers and Flyleaf 

A discussion has arisen between a teacher of 
English and myself as to the correct name for 
the sheet of paper, or page, which is pasted to 
the front and back inside covers of a book. The 
only name I use is “‘flyleaf.”” The teacher insists 
that this is not correct, but does not seem able to 
give a better name for it—New York. 

The flyleaf is an unprinted page at the 
beginning (“or end,”) says Webster, of a 
book. It is a free page. The papers pasted 
to the inside of the cover, front and back, 
are known as “end papers.” 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 





Vows printing 
.. . all of it and of every kind 
you use, from letterheads to 
your mailing pieces, should not 
only represent you or your firm, 
and the kind of business you are 
in, but it should be in keeping 
with the quality and character 
of the merchandise you offer. 
The more nearly your printing 
is truly appropriate, the more 
effective it will be. 


* 


Roling Printing Company, of St. Louis, tells 
customers some simple, pungent truths thus 





Spelling Is Visible But Unsounded 


The man from Maine who asked ‘““Why do 
we say ‘ye editor’”’ should have asked ‘Why 
do we write it.” As you say, the ‘‘y” represents 
the Anglo-Saxon letter called “thorn” (after its 
shape and sound). Though it was written “y” 
it was always pronounced ‘'th’—not only in 
“ye” but:in ‘“‘yat” (that), ‘“‘yem” (them), and 
so on. The letters following “y’ were usually 
superior characters. It is a way of writing, only, 
not a way of speaking or reading.— Manila, P. I. 

Well said. Superior characters, it is to be 
noted, are those written or printed above 


the line in a smaller size of type. 


These Depend on Shop’s Own Style 


Which do you prefer: had always quoted, al- 
ways had quoted; half a dozen, a half dozen; 
good-bys, goodbyes; stand-bys, standbys; unself- 
conscious, un-self-conscious; 1880s, 1880's? I 
have my ideas, but would like yours.—Tennessee. 


‘Always had quoted” is perhaps a more 
precise form, but I do like to say ‘‘had al- 
ways quoted,” even though it does savor 
somewhat of the splitting which so many 
dislike in connection with infinitives. 

I prefer “‘half a dozen.” But if the other 
form is used, it is better to hyphen it so as 
to read ‘‘a half-dozen.” 

“Good-bys’’ or “goodbyes,” according to 
the style in compounding. ‘‘Stand-bys’’ or 
“standbys,”’ according to the office style in 
the compounding of words. 

My own writing would be “unselfcon- 
scious.” The single hyphen makes “‘unself”’ 
look “funny,” and the two hyphens over- 
load the word. I would rather write it in 
a solid form, “unselfconscious’”—even, I 
think, if I ordinarily wrote (as in fact I 
do) “self-conscious.” 

My preference is for “1880s.” The drop 
from the large zero to the small ‘‘s” sets 
the thing off clearly. I prefer to limit use 
of the apostrophe in these plurals to places 
where its omission might cloud things a 
bit, as for example in “the A’s” instead of 
“the As,” the Athletics. 


Complicated Possessive Is Tricky 


I will appreciate your answer to the following 
problem: A character in a certain story is called 
“Lightnin’.” Lightnin’ owns a dog. Would it be 
proper to print it “Lightnin’’s dog,’ with two 
apostrophes and a space ?—Massachusetts. 

I do not think so. One apostrophe is 
enough. It does double duty, indicating loss 
of “‘g’’ in the name, and the possessive. 
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Errors Are Made in High Places 


Looking for editorial-page miscellany, I fre- 
quently use the Congressional Record. 1 have 
been surprised by discovery of palpable error in 
that respected publication. January 29, page 
1,535: ‘. . . we might be lead to believe . . .” 
Same date, page 1,519: ‘‘Shapespeare.” February 
27: “. . . these rates ought to be considerations 
in their relations to . . .”—Nebraska. 

Yes, the Record slips up now and then; 
quite frequently, in fact. One of these er- 
rors which are noted is merely typographi- 
cal, a wrong letter that did not get caught. 
“We might be lead to believe” reflects a 
lamentably common tendency to spell the 
past participle “led” the same as the noun 
“lead.” How that tendency is to be ex- 
plained is past me. 

In the third citation, it is obvious the 
mind of the person who first made the er- 
ror, whether in copy or on the machine, 
was going too fast; it looked ahead as far 
as “relations,” and instead of the thought 
“should be considered,” got around to the 
phrase “in their relations.” This is one 
of the tricks of the mind against which 
writers, compositors, and proofreaders es- 
pecially should be ever alert. 


Both Ends of a Detour Are Marked 


Is there any excuse for omitting the comma 
after ‘““D. C.,” as in this: ‘In Washington, D. C. 
where I used to live’’? 

Are these correct as to commas: “In Tom 
Clark, Sr’s. eyes,” and ‘Tom Clark, Jr. is doing 
this” ?—Florida. 


There should be commas after ‘““D. C.”’ 


in the first sentence, ‘‘Sr’s.’’ in the second, 


and “Jr.” in the third. In each instance we 
have a parenthetic expression, a sort of a 
detour in the sentence, both ends of which 
should be marked for the reader. 


Tenses and Moods Change Quickly 


Have you noticed that written indication of 
the pluperfect tense is disappearing, in newspa- 
per reports and doubtless generally? Especially 
in sports items, but the Associated Press carried 
the following on a prison break: “The alarm 
was not sounded until the convicts comman- 
deered a car and got away.” This sounds like 
cause and effect; obviously the meaning is what 
we would express by “had commandeered,” or 
“until after they had.” 

Another concerned a banquet in honor of a 
boxing commissioner: ‘A nicely framed boxing 
bout with a freak ending was to have been put 
squarely up to the commissioner for a ruling. 

. It never materialized. Just before the act 
started he strolled to another part of the hall and 
didn't see it.” The strolling was not significant; 
it was that he ad strolled away and wasn’t lo- 
cated for a half-hour. 

Another merger is the future with the present 
subjunctive: “The appropriation will have to be 
augmented if the jayvees are sent.” Meaning “‘to 
be sent,” for they won't be sent wzless. 

“What else could the pitcher do in those cir- 
cumstances? If he walked the batter he forced in 
a run.” The correct form would be, “If he had 
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Hell-Box 
Harry 
Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 





a — 


Despite its name, a nudist camp is no 
place to buy str/p material. 

The comp who is short on ability can’t 
expect to collect much /ong green. 

They called one apprentice Little Jack 
Horner because he had his finger in so 
much 7. 

A good cylinder pressman is one who 
can get a job running in nothing flat. 

If you don’t take care of your overhead, 
competition may crush you underfoot. 

When improper oiling up causes fric- 
tion on a press, it also causes friction be- 
tween the pressman and the “‘devil.” 

A direct-male campaigt: has landed 
many a bindery girl at the altar. 

In some cases, printing books is a novel 
way of making a living. 

Just from force of habit, a certain en- 
graver passes the plate in church Sundays. 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul. 
No wonder he could be-e-e. 

He never owned a printing shop 
To cause him great worre-e-e. 





walked the batter he would have forced in a 
run.”’ Don’t you see it so? 

All this is along the lines of lingual evolu- 
tion; and I don’t see there’s any use of bucking it. 
Your comment will be appreciated —California. 

Fertile California! It produces abun- 
dantly for this department, and as they say, 
“You can’t hate it for that!” This corre- 
spondent has his own ideas about linguistic 
evolution. They are well worth consider- 
ing, too. Probably it will be as well to per- 
mit each reader to do his own analyzing of 
the examples given in the letter. 

The newspaper writer, with his passion 
for liveliness and dread of dullness, is do- 
ing things to the language. He is educating 
thousands of readers, whether he or they 
may or may not recognize that fact. He does 
think of everything in the present tense, 
because that is the lively, dramatic tense. 

“If he had walked the batter he would 
have forced in a run” is impeccable En- 
glish, but to the sports writer it would seem 
heavy. I am not defending the news writ- 
ers’ free-and-easy ways, but it simply has to 
be perceived that they are going their own 
happy way. Multitudes follow joyously— 
and what the net result will be, in the ac- 
cepted manner of writing, who knows? 

Grammarians of the future will have 
plenty to work on. 





More of That Useful Miscellany 


Any reader of Proofroom who will keep 
these pick-ups and notes that appear from 
time to time will find them extremely use- 
ful in clarifying, if not actually solving, the 
problems of the printshop. They are pre- 
sented without any attempt at classification, 
just as they turn up. 

From a newspaper story: ‘“When she 
left the university with her fine arts di- 
ploma.” As it stands the words group into 
this meaning: an arts diploma, and a fine 
one. Why not “‘fine-arts diploma’? 

Next, a matter of sentence arrangement: 
“The services, which open at 7 o'clock, will 
be conducted in the Dash Church, Blank 
avenue, in case of rain.” Better open the 
sentence with “in case of rain,” instead of 
letting the reader wait for it. 

A newspaper headline: “Large Family 
Apostle Dies.” A family apostle—also a 
large apostle? No—an apostle of large 
families, a large-family apostle. 

Another headline: ‘If in Doubt about 
the Quick Meal, Look to the Ready to Use 
Soup.”” Not bad, really; but also, not as 
clear as it would have been with hyphens, 
“the Ready-to-Use Soup.” 

A friend quotes: “It is reported that that 
section escaped without rain,’ and com- 
ments, ‘One ‘that’ is sufficient.” Well— 
which “‘that’”’ shall we drop? 

Caption on a war picture: “War fre- 
quently stole the life-sustaining food from 
such defenceless.’’ An adjective used as a 
noun. Compare “‘ten unemployed.” Well, 
it really is an ancient usage, as when we 
speak of a fanatic. 

And another squint at the Congressional 
Record: March 16, “. . . World War vets 
who’s disability is . . .” Ditto: “. . . by 
voting to restore employees salaries.” The 
same: ‘‘Sodiers”’ for “soldiers.” March 20: 
“, . . agreement previously entered en- 
tered into” (double on the turnover). 

Did you ever see a funnier one than this, 
from a city daily paper: “‘He was asked to 
tell whom employed him, and claimed he 
didn’t know.” 

Next we turn up the question, ‘“‘Is it cor- 
rect to write ‘Mr. John Jones, Esq.’? To 
which the answer is: No. 


Dashes, Commas and Their Uses 


Is the following sentence punctuated correctly, 
or would you make changes in it, and if so, 
in what way? ‘Most commercial fruit-kinds— 
apples, pears, peaches, and so on, show great va- 
riability in fruit.”—Obio. 

The critical points, of course, are after 
“fruit-kinds’” and ‘“‘on.”” The punctuation 
in both places should be the same, either 
comma or dash. Especially in view of the 
fact that there are so many commas in the 
parenthetic stretch, I think dashes would 
be better than commas. 
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Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 


or folded, and plainly marked “‘For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 








By J. L. FRAZIER 





OwL PRINTING COMPANY, Chicago.—Your 
business card is striking and impressive, yet es- 
sential features are not confused. And while the 
“Competition’’ blotter, printed in three colors, 
represents ingenious use of rules and ornaments, 
decorative features all but subordinate the type. 
It is unlikely that a reading will make the strong 
impression the copy should assure. The type is 
the thing; don’t at any time or under any con- 
ditions feature the froth and forget or slight the 
substance of your copy. 

Horace Carr, the grand old printer of Cleve- 
land, has again contributed to the editor’s joy in 
living by a collection of his work. The master’s 
touch is evident, as it has been during the twenty- 
odd years the editor has been inspired by the 
work of this master of traditional typography, 
who has the ability, indicated by a poster about 
recent European fine book and commercial print- 
ing, to keep pace with the modernists; that is, 
the good ones, not the devotees of the so-called 
“cockroach” style. (Oh, by the way, where are 
they all gone today?) 

PEERLESS TYPESETTING COMPANY, Taunton, 
Massachusetts.—Your new letterhead, in black, 
red, and silver, is excellent. As genuinely mod- 
ern composition should be, it is structurally 





simple, clear, and forceful. The silver band, over 
which the name is printed, might be considered 
strong in relation to the type. Yet, if you had 
introduced a color instead of this metallic ink 
there would have been conflict with the red in 
which the words ‘Typographic Service,” just be- 
low, are printed. This design should impress 
everyone who sees it with your ability to turn 
out the best grade of work. 

IRVING CHADDOCK, New York City.—Aside 
from crowding of lines on The Midcity Press 
card, which is accented by spacing words excep- 
tionally far apart, your work is indeed good. The 
blotter “Business Stimulated” is stimulating, as 
it should be. Contrast is shown as having the 
good effect of suggesting “color,” and tone ac- 
cents are so arranged that there is no effect of 
complexity, such as results when the stronger 
“notes’’ are scattered. Indeed, the stronger tones 
“frame” and, so, focus attention upon lighter 
ones. While likewise well arranged, the com- 
pany’s letterhead would be improved if lines 
were spread out a bit. 

B. F. StuRTEVANT COMPANY, Boston.—The 
booklet “Industry Freed of Weather Hazards” 
is well handled in all respects. With text in 
Bodoni Book and display in large sans-serif 


IRTAK 


caps, text pages are impressive and readable. 
The beautifully printed halftones, interestingly 
arranged, in some cases bled, create a lively and 
interesting effect. Your printer is to be congrat- 
ulated. It is nice of you to offer copies to read- 
ers who ask for them. We believe many will 
take advantage of this, not only for the sugges- 
tion it offers, but also for the information it 
provides on the subject of air conditioning, in 
which printers have a vital interest. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh—Thank you 
for the several recent specimens of Stuart crafts- 
manship. Needless to say we have no criticism 
to offer on the work of the old maestro. Indeed, 
we consider the folder ‘Summer Sessions, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh’ a most striking and inter- 
esting piece of work. It is colorful, too, modern 
without being in the least bizarre. Small Bank- 
ers Lithographic Company advertisements, two- 
inch, single-column, demonstrate so well what a 
typographer can do with a rather large amount 
of copy in limited space..These may be pushed 
around by big ads on a newspaper page, but they 
make themselves heard nevertheless. 

THE METROPOLITAN PRESS, of Seattle —All 
work submitted is well done; we have benefited 
from studying it. Details are uniformly well 
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HUNGARIA NYOMDA R.T. 


Two pages from sewn book issued by Hungaria Nyomda R. T., Budapest, Hungary, to celebrate sixtieth anniversary. Page at left shows unusual background treatment 
for photos, the cartoon-decorated zinc being printed in a blue-green, with photo in black. Title page at right features unusual margins, setting keynote for entire book 
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IN THIS ISSUE: 


Financial Statements 


Printed in red and blue on white stock, Ray Dreher, of Boston, obtains a 
distinctive three-color effect for this patriotic cover of his fine house-organ 





Built this Business ----- 
thats why we respect and 
welcome them today - - - 


Shown above is the front page of an attractive and unusual French folder issued by 
Times-Mirror Printing and Binding House, Los Angeles. Printed in orange and 
black on buff stock, page size is 81/4 by 5% inches. Seen across the bottom of this 
page is spread of the folder, contrasting the mode of 1877 with that current today 


Cards, Tickets, Labels, 
Handbills, Circulars, 
Price Cards, Office 
Forms, Coupons, Pack- 
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age Inserts, Statements, 
Invoices, Business 
Cards, Announcements, 
Check Sheets, Letter- 
heads, Envelopes, 


Blotters, Invitations. 


Sn saceaeel 


“NO JOB TOO SHALL -NO JOB TOO LARGE ”-1877 


handled, good typography and layout 
being set off by high-grade presswork, 
also pleasing, effective color combina- 
tions. The most effective and unusual 
piece is the one-color folder ‘Motor 
Coach Tours,” on the first spread of 
which a geyser in eruption is illus- 
trated. Characterful type and beauti- 
fully printed halftones, cropped and 
grouped in an interesting way, cause 
this piece to stand out. In our opin- 
ion the sole fault is crowding of lines 
above the cuts on Page 1. Doing work 
like this, you will not lose many or- 
ders in quality competition. 

GATEWAY PRINTING COMPANY, Se- 
attle—-We like the blotter with a fac- 
simile of your business card which is 
set slantwise in a panel. The feature 
is an over-all background tint, sur- 
rounding the panel with card copy, 
and made up with the words ‘‘Letter- 
heads,” “Envelopes,” and so forth, re- 
peated over and over. With this in 
delicate gray-green and the business- 
card copy in two blues, the effect is 
striking and attractive. Although the 
text is crowded, we also like the blot- 
ter “Ahoy There, We Want Cargo.” 
Being short, the address line could ex- 
tend farther into the bottom margin, 
and thereby provide space for leads 
between the five lines of Goudy Bold. 

Dona p P. Harris, Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina.—We do not consider 
your card too flashy ; indeed, it appears 
merely conservatively colorful. 
The two solid triangles, the one 
green and the other red, which 
registered together form a rec- 
tangle, make a most interesting 
ornament. This is too close to 
the type above and below. As 
the design on the whole ap- 
pears somewhat bottom-heavy, 
name could have been raised 
four points, thereby permitting 
two points to be added above 
and two points below the orna- 
ment. Since, also, the design 
seems over-balanced on right, 
we suggest moving it to left 
about four points. Consider it 
carefully and you will see the 
design doesn’t appear ‘‘stabil- 
ized” on the card. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
OF CANADA, Toronto.—Aside 
from the fact that the type on 
the dark green, cloth-finished 


Small jobs go a hundred 
miles an hour through our 
modern plant. We've 
done small jobs and big 
jobs for Southern Cali- 
fornia firms for 57 years. 


Small jobs are as wel- 


cover is relatively too weak, ‘The 
Story of the Old Fort of Toronto,” a 
booklet, is well done. Of course, the 
title page would be better if consider- 
ably more space were added between 
the two lines of the name. In view of 
the large amount of space between the 
several units below, these lines appear 
very crowded. Margins are good, and 
text type is of a readable style and 
size, with extra spacing between lines 
and with spacing between words as a 
rule not too wide. On the whole, the 
appearance is a bit old-fashioned, but 
the historical nature of the text would 
make a definitely modern treatment in- 
appropriate, perhaps. 

Tue Jay H. MatsH CompPANy, of 
Marion, Ohio.—We can compliment 
you on the striking folder ‘Flexton 
Display Material,” for the Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company, of Sandusky. 
While the spread and back page are 
commendable, if not outstanding, the 
title scores high. Against a vertical- 
striped-pattern halftone background, 
printed in green, the letters ‘'Flexton” 
appear near the top of the page, the 
third dimension suggested by black, 
letters themselves showing in white— 
the stock. The effect suggests letters 
sawed out of wood, such as are set up 
in store windows as signs. A black 
line extends from the last letter of the 
word to the bottom of the page, form- 
ing stem of the letter ‘‘d” in “display,” 
below which the word ‘material’ ap- 
pears, the two words in black. The 
piece has decided attention-arresting 
powers, and the novelty of the striped 
green background, added to that, just 
about compels reading. 

D. L. Linn, Denver.—While the 
card, on which your name in one line 
and the word ‘'Typographer” below 
it stretch across the upper, left-hand 
corner, is decidedly novel, there are 
certain faults which offset to a large 
extent the unusual layout. The “L” of 
“Linn” is made up from rules and 
the word “Dave’’ in small type ap- 
pears vertically in the upright of the 
“L,” which is filled in with silver. A 
line of squares below the word “Ty- 
pographer,” also in silver, extend as 
from the upright of the “L” at an 
angle and directly from the upper, left- 
hand corner to the name of the firm 
in the lower, right-hand corner. It is 
indeed a clever arrangement. It has 
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Another simple, smart cover design by 
Globe Printing Company, of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. House-organ 4 by 9 inches 


decided weakness, however, in its 
lack of clarity. One does not “‘get” 
your name impressively at a glance. 
This fault might be overcome by 
using a different type for the line, 
and if the initial “L’’ were plainer. 
With the changes suggested and the 
small type at the bottom spaced out 
somewhat, you would have some- 
thing original and effective. Try it 
when you reprint this design. 

ALFRED F. RAMSTHAL, Milwau- 
kee.—That “Look”’ folder, for Guet- 
skow, is a real novelty. Die-cut in 
such a way that the three sections, 
when unfolded, are found to be of 
different dimensions, it commands 
interest. The center page is deeper 
than the others, the third being just 
half as long and the first page, on 
the left, just a bit shorter than the 
second page. Herein lies the stunt. 
Across the top of the second page, 
to the depth of about an inch and a 
half, a halftone bled on two sides 
and top shows a section of a face, 
taking in eyes. This halftone shows, 
therefore, as the folder is received 
folded, also when opened. In view 
of the excellence and modern qual- 
ity of the type mainly used, we re- 
gret the word “Look’”’ on the front 
is in an old-fashioned, poorly de- 
signed face. We think it should be 
larger and set in the modern Egyp- 
tian used for the body. Similarly, the 
display below the halftone on the 
second section of the spread is not 
in key with the other type. 

JACK LEIGH, of Decatur, Indiana. 
—The title of the folder commemo- 
rating the twentieth anniversary of 
the Downs printing business shows 
how printers may utilize simple art 
to enliven the work they do. By cut- 


ting the figures “20,” with band 
across them, out of a piece of sand- 
paper and mounting this as a plate, 
the effect of a reverse-color plate, 
bendayed, is created. In type, the 
word “Anniversary” is shown in 
green, the second color, in the open 
band. Considering cost, the ‘‘art’’ 
is altogether commendable, despite 
lack of uniformity in the print of 
sandpaper plate. We would prefer 
the band somewhat higher, as bal- 
ance would be improved. Type on 
Page 2 is crowded. Your folder- 
card is interesting, yet arrangement 
—especially on the front page—is 
sloppy. White space is poorly dis- 
tributed, lines are crowded, and an 
effect of confusion is evident be- 
cause of the scattered geometric 
ornaments. On the salmon stock, 
the brown ink—probably orange 
on the press—is not satisfactory. 
Green would have been better. 
Waco LETTER COMPANY. of 
Waco, Texas.—Your business card 
really offers possibilities of some- 
thing outstanding. The green ver- 
tical rules in the middle of card 
should be moved leftward about 
eighteen points, and the green hor- 
izontal rule at the left of that band 
should be raised somewhat less. 
By increasing the space on right 
side, in short, allowing space on 
both sides in proportion to amount 
of copy and size of type, crowding 
on the right side would be avoided. 
Again, equality means monotony 
and violation of proportion, so di- 
viding the card off-center would 
not only keep spaces in proportion 
to type but, through variety, be a 
more interesting division. We also 
suggest eliminating the orange tri- 
angles along the bottom of hori- 
zontal rules on the left. These add 
nothing to the design yet detract 
from the type. With the changes 
mentioned made, the lines on the 
right should be spaced out a bit 
(they would have to be if name is 
kept in line with the green hori- 
zontal rule when raised), and you 
would have an unusually interest- 
ing card to offer prospects. 
HERMAN H. Hocuerar_, of To- 
peka, Kansas.—Whife it is most 
difficult for us to judge the three 
prize-winning designs in your local 
union’s apprentice contest, with- 
out the names of firms, using the 
union label set in the panel, we do 
agree in the selection of Elmer 
Carlson's entry for first honors. He 
features the label in the panel ex- 
cellently, while the design as a 
whole has form and as much char- 
acter as a page of the kind can be 
given. Our only serious criticism is 
that there is too much space be- 
tween words, especially in lower 
group, where, in addition, the rules 
above and below crowd the lines 
too closely. We would select Num- 
ber 3 for second place, rather than 
Number 2. Due to the broken-rule 
arrangement, also the type arrange- 
ment, Number 2 is decidedly lack- 
ing in unity. And to achieve unity 
when the form is made up of this 
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Priceless cargoes you can have for the 
asking: 

BOOKS: The immortal plays of Shake 
speare: the exquisite poems of Keats, the 
gripping tales of Poe; the thought-pro- 
voking essays of Bacan: the stirring fic 
tion of Wells: and the realistic dramas 


of O'Neill, 


MUSIC: The majestic symphonies of 
Beethoven: the sweet lyrics of Schubert 
the magnificent fugues of Bach: the soul 
stirring preludes of Chopin: the intoxi- 
cating waltzes of Strayss: and the melo- 
dious operas of Verdi. 





























ART: The gorgeous canvases of Rem- 
brandt; the masterful portraits of Ve 
lasquez: the expressive frescoes of da 
Vinci; the dynamic statues of Michelan 
gelo; the sublime friezes of Phidias: and 
the vigorous engravings of Durer. 
NATURE: Spring orchards: summer sun 
sets; autumnal woods: winter snows: ver 
dant mountains: surging seas; and the 
starry skies at night. 


Decoration by Harold Dubow 
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Top is Page 4 and above is Page 33 from “Cargoes,” publication of Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Brooklyn. Page size is 71/4 by 91/2 inches, issued uncut. 
Type and cuts printed in dark blue, with lighter blue used for accents. Cover is 
8 by 101, in silver and dark blue on light blue. A flap on the back cover adds 
distinction and serves as a bookmark. Printed by The Alpert Press, of Brooklyn 
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It started as a PLUM but... 
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(a dried up plum) 
Nature made it beautiful, luscious, sweet. A Plum. a delicious, mag- 
nificent prize of the orchard. But man took it off the tree, decided 
to work over it, set it out in the sun to dry—and eventually, lo 
and behold. the juicy plum BECAME A PRUNE. A black, uninterest 


ng. wrinkled old prune —useful perhaps in some scheme of things 


but nothing like the gorgeous plum in its happy natural stat 


James Mangan, alert adventising manager of Mills Novelty Company, 
Chicago, created the giant broadside of which the front and first spread 
are shown above. Original of front is 11 by 8 inches; spread is 11 by 16 
inches, while the sheet opens to 22 by 32 inches. Printed in blue and black 





Keller-Crescent Company, Evansville, Indiana, does not fear to print a lot of copy on 
a blotter only 9 by 4 inches. Done in dark green and black on pale green stock, it has 
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many units, a border is required. The 
type of Number 2 is more up to date 
than in Number 3, but word-spacing 
in 3 is better than in 2. Both, by the 
way, illustrate the bad effect of line- 
crowding, it being particularly notice- 
able in the lower group of Number 3, 
which is set altogether in capitals. 
A. FRED BOWDEN, School for Print- 
ing Pressmen, New York City—We 
appreciate ‘‘Miehle Vertical Instruc- 
tion Manual.” It gives the impression 
of well organized information. Text 
in Garamond Old Style is attractive, 
but it seems strange that a booklet 
telling how to do presswork should 
not be printed better. Impression on 
Page 6 is weaker than on 7, and less 
ink is used. And while distribution is 
fairly uniform on 16, a black and 
heavy streak runs down Page 17. Top 
and back margins are wide in relation 
to those at front and bottom. The title 
page is well arranged but would be 
improved if there were a little less 
space between the words “Instruction” 
and’’Manual” and a bit more between 
the names of instructors and the im- 
print group. The decorative rule ar- 
rangement on the cover is interesting, 
yet the panels with type in the vertical 
band are on the whole a pica too high. 
Effect would be better with more space 
between the rules and the type in the 
first, if the words “Instruction’’ and 
Manual” in the second were centered, 
and if there were more space between 
lines in the final group. The general 
effect is interesting, however, and, as 
student work, commendable. 
BRIGDEN’S LIMITED, of Toronto.— 
Thank you, gentlemen, for the copy 
of your spiral-bound brochure ‘Tech- 
nique.” It makes impressive advertis- 
ing by reason of its novelty, and also 
its helpfulness, and because it is ex- 
ceptionally well executed in every re- 
spect. The printing of this piece in 
gold and thermographing the name 
of each recipient on the cover adds 
materially to the book’s interest, and 
encourages unusual appreciation, also 
the idea of keeping it. And each page 
also demonstrates a different engraved 
technique, or one kind of plate in dif- 
ferent uses. For example, on one page, 
two tapestry-screen halftones, one fine 
and the other coarse, are shown. The 
showing of this one novel style will 
undoubtedly bring business your way, 
for most everyone desires distinction. 
Again, on facing pages, the 
same illustration—ascene— 
is displayed for comparison 
in line and then halftone. 
Another helpful page pre- 
sents types suitable for re- 
verse engravings. The above 
indicates only the nature of 
the content, by no means 
the scope. In the makeup of 
book, a feature is an inch- 
wide yellow band across the 
bottom of each page. Over 


nd ( this, the topic of the page 


is set in Ultra Bodoni, and 
printed in black. 

THE BRISTOL SCHOOL OF 
PRINTING, Bristol, England. 


distinction, balance, and appeal. Yet, because lines are extra leaded, it is easy to read —Rules on 1933-34 Year- 
without any feeling of strain. The italic “breaks” also help to make it more attractive book cover detract materi- 
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AS WE WERE 


A personnel trained in the production 


of good printing and dedicated to main- 

taming the tradition of good printing. 

THE MARCHBANKS PRESS 
114 East 15th Street, New York 


Tomphins Square 6- 0420 
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Deep orchid and black on buff stock, this 
calendar announces that The Marchbanks 
Press goes on as before in New York City 


ally from the page. Made up from 
rules, the large letters ‘‘B.S.P.,” about 
the center, suggest the third dimen- 
sion because thicker rules are used on 
the right and bottom of the letters 
than on the left and upper side. Ar- 
ranged at an angle, that is, each letter 
dropped about half its height from the 
preceding one, these enliven the ap- 
pearance. If the rule panels at the top 
and bottom were omitted, and the type 
matter, ‘Bristol School,” were set in 
one line, and “‘of Printing’ in another, 
in the upper, right-hand corner, the 
group would not crowd the initials as 
it does, and the whiting-out of the 
page would be improved. The words 
“Yearbook” and ‘Sessions 1933-34” 
should be similarly arranged in lower, 
left-hand corner. The page would be 
simplified, general contour would be 
much better, and there would be fewer 
sources of eye-appeal. Indeed, the ef- 
fect would be improved all around. 
The title page is interesting and quite 
effective, though type, altogether caps, 
is crowded. Examples of the students’ 
work indicate improvement over pre- 
vious issues so far as typography is 
concerned, and presswork, as usual, is 
commendable indeed. 

THE CoMET Press, of Brooklyn.— 
Your new blotters, featuring the early 
printers, should create considerable in- 
terest. For the information of other 
readers, a portrait of the printer whose 
story is told, in woodcut technique, 
appears at the top, across the stock 
narrow way. With the vertical rules 
extending outward from these cuts 
bled at the sides in all, the series cre- 
ates a family resemblance, so to speak, 
between them. The dark tone effect 
at the top is suitably balanced by the 
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signature at the bottom with reverse- 
color bands. The text type, as a rule, 
is too small and delicate in view of 
the weight of the decorative features. 
Despite a reasonably wide measure in 
relation to size of type, spacing be- 
tween words is frequently too wide. 
It is the more regrettable because a 
syllable or a word, starting a line, in 
some cases might have been worked 
into the preceding line. Wide spaces 
between words always result in un- 
sightly “rivers,” those straggly lines 
of white which break up the pleasing 
tone which is developed by properly 
spaced type. Initials should always line 
up at the top with the top of the first 
line alongside and at the bottom with 
the bottom of the last line. Initials 
like “A” should be mortised at the 
top so the rest of the word can join 
up with the top of it and appear as a 
unit, as words should. 

R. T. SANFORD, of Chicago.—The 
three letterheads are quite satisfactory ; 
they are colorful, while design evi- 
dences thought and skill in designing. 
Details could be improved. In our 
judgment, all the matter below blue 
band on the Mida’s Service design is 
too large. Mr. Mida’s name and office 
should be set in smaller type, with 
less space between words, and placed 
either flush to the left or centered in 
the space between the left side of the 
design and the oval trade-mark. Ad- 
dress lines to the right of the trade- 
mark also are too large and crowded. 
Set a size smaller, maybe two sizes, 
and with the ornament on the left of 
them moved to the right, decided im- 
provement would be-evident. When 
spacing between words is wide and 
words are letterspaced, space between 
the lines must be correspondingly in- 
creased. The Liquor Institute heading 
is, in general, effective. In view of the 
fact that the design is widest at the 
bottom, however, contour is unpleas- 
ing and the form bottom-heavy. Ef- 
fect is much better when a design 
tapers from top to bottom rather than 
vice versa. Here again, adding a lead 
between lines would help. In design, 
generally considered, the best head is 
the one for Mida’s Bureau, and yet 
some of the lines—particularly those 
above the color band—are crowded. 
Too, six points should be added above 
the name line. These letterheads give 
the impression of being designed skil- 
fully, but put into type without a 
great deal of thought. 





EpwarbD HINE AND CoMPANY, of 
Peoria, Illinois —Proofs and Reprints 
promises to rank among better print- 
ers’ house-organs. The March cover is 
interesting in general layout, and it 
would have been good all around if 
spacing of the type matter were right. 
You will note the word “and,” con- 
necting lines “Proofs” and “Reprints,” 
is not centered between the two. The 
“Reprints” line should be dropped at 
least two points, indeed we think the 
spacing between these lines could be 
even wider. Certainly, it should be 
uniform. The group following would 
also be better with two-point leads 
added between the lines. It is the style 
of type which requires wide-open spac- 
ing. Note, now, excessive word-spacing 
of a line near the close of this group; 
the copy should have been changed or 
some letterspacing done to avoid such 
gaps. While we do not admire mast- 
head on the first inside page, as the 
rules dominate and the effect of the 
type and rules together lacks pleasing 
form, the handling of the body is sat- 
isfactory, despite the fact improvement 
would result if more space appeared 
between words. Small groups like that 
on the inside front cover should be 
raised above the center. In exact cen- 
ter, even slightly above, groups ap- 
pear to be below center, due to an 
optical illusion, and a page has the 
appearance of being somewhat bot- 
tom-heavy. The free, informal treat- 
ment of back covers is quite refreshing, 
they tend to make one sit up and take 
notice. Congratulations. 

FroM ALFRED DECKER & COHN, 
Chicago clothing manufacturer, comes 
a most striking and quite unusual sales 
prospectus. It is spiral-bound, which 
enables one to examine pages without 
spreading the book out, a real con- 
venience, especially when page size is 
large. The cover, generally, is brown, 
printed from a reverse plate on white 
paper and varnished. Embossed and 
showing in white, the Society Brand 
trade-mark appears in the upper, left- 
hand corner. Below, in two lines off 
the horizontal and rising from left to 
right, the title is printed in three-di- 
mension letters, suggesting those cut 
out of wood and set up in windows 
as signs. The characters themselves 
show white (the stock) at the front, 
with the left side black and the top a 
brown shade, darker than the page 
background. Typography of the text 
pages is not all it should be. With a 
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Two young men with ideas are in the printing business in Rochester, New York, and 
better business is being done there as a result. The two are not afraid to let humor 
creep into their advertising, nor do they hide their light under bushels, as the above 
blotter advertisement indicates. The original is printed in black and orange on white 








Printing Education 


MAY 1934 


Detroit, Michigan, June 18, 19, 20 





Front cover of quarterly publication issued by Department of Education, 
United Typothetae of America, to record latest developments in teaching 
of printing. This issue, featuring conference in Detroit June 18, 19, and 
20, shows the Torch of Knowledge in a flaming red against a halo of stars 
in the form of a circle. It is a striking and different presentation idea 


PRINTING DESIGN 
AND LAYOUT 


She Manual for Printers, Sypographers and all 
‘Designers and Csers of Printing and Advertising 


INCLUDING SPECIMENS OF OVER FIVE HUNDRED TYPEFACES 
AND A SERIES OF THIRTY-SIX TYPE CALCULATION CHARTS 


By VINCENT STEER 
With a Foreword by BEATRICE WARDE 


Profusely lilustrated with Examples 
and Diagrams 





oe Ce Rea 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO. LTD. PUBLISHERS 
19-21 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C.I 


Title page of new book on design and layout, reviewed in the June issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Page size is 8g by 11% inches. The two main 
lines were printed in a “fifty”? orange, such as was shown in Faber Birren’s 
article in June. Balance of page is black. The entire volume is set in an 
attractive, readable style, using large type and also plenty of white space 
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bold Egyptian used for text, spaced widely be- 
tween lines, the heading on the second inside 
page, type is not enough larger than the text to 
adequately stand out, but is spaced closer to- 
gether than the text. Lines in the head are too 
neariy equal in length to make a pleasing con- 
tour. Now, for the stunt. Between each pair of 
the regular pages on heavy white antique paper, 
there is a narrow strip page, on each side of 
which a halftone illustration is printed and bled 
all around. These leaves are about one-third the 
width of regular ones. This stunt adds greatly 
to the book’s class and distinction. Presswork on 
these halftones is excellent and reflects most fa- 
vorably upon whoever did the work. 
ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, San Fran- 
cisco.—Pupils, as well as instructors, in both 
composition and presswork, deserve praise. The 
booklet “Typographical Arrangement” might be 
criticized, despite the characterful and impres- 
sive front, because the cover is of modernistic 
design and set in Ultra Bodoni, whereas text is 
in Caslon. On the title page, there should be as 
much space, or almost as much, between “Notes 
on” and ‘Typographic’ as between the line “Ar- 
rangement” and the one following. One- and 
maybe two-point leads should be added between 
the two lines of italic. Front margins are too 
small in relation to those at top and bottom. Is- 
sues of the Scrapbook are well done, although 
lines in several instances appear crowded, and 
another decided contrast between type faces is 
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To 
Address __ Leunish Hospilal 
DELIVERED BY 
Dr. F. A. S. KAUTZ 
Received the following in good condition: 
quanrny | DESCRIPTION 
# Baly gurl named Paggy 
a A GFF 


wuughing Cbs, 12V, cys, 
TF A F 


Date--Laye 26.1954 
Your Order No.2 ___ Meds Ma May 


The most novel of current birth announcements is 
this one produced by Alfred M. May, president of 
Alfred M. May Company, Cincinnati, to announce 
the birth of his daughter. The original is 5 by 414 
inches, in black and a light blue (script) to simulate 
handwriting. Being a printer, May saw how apt a 
delivery receipt would be under the circumstances 











evident on Page 1 of the March issue. One gen- 
eral style of type, if not a single face, should as 
a rule be used for booklets. Although on occa- 
sions a decided contrast in running heads or in 
other display is permissible, even helpful, suc- 
cessful handling of contrasts is not so simple as 
harmony. Safety lies in the one-series idea. Com- 
pare the issues mentioned with April, and you 
will appreciate the importance of type consis- 





tency. All the boys did well setting the copy, ““An 


Appreciation of the Printer,” a nationwide stu- 
dent project. Although well arranged and spaced, 
there is a minor flaw in the one for which New 
Caslon is used for display and recut Caslon for 
the text. The bold and large initial “E” is too 
strong. In printing, black units like this should 
be toned down through being printed in a weaker 
color than is used for the lighter and smaller 
text. Aside from Lee Roberts’ treatment of the 
“Theodore Roosevelt’’ card, we find nothing to 
criticize in specimens not mentioned. We do not 
believe you consider the bands above the initial 
attractive. Although extremely simple, one of 
the most interesting pieces is the card, “A Press- 
man,” of Guy Fields and Jerome Spitsbury. 
FRANK DANIELS, LIMITED, Perth, West Aus- 
tralia——Most of the items in your portfolio are 
fine, although we do not admire the combination 
of cubist lettering with light italic and roman 
on the folder front. In connection with the pro- 
nounced decorative features, a confused effect re- 
sults. Placing the novel and interesting design 
in the lower, right-hand corner creates distinc- 
tion. The type on the inside front of the jacket 
is too low, also too far to the left. An optical 
illusion causes what is in the exact vertical cen- 
ter to appear below center, and, due to the size 
of the block in solid color over which the initial 
is printed, and which extends to the left of the 
type, the design appears overbalanced on that 
side. It is one thing to place a design as on the 


WINNERS OF ANNUAL S. T. A. AWARDS ARE DISPLAYED HERE 


The title page and text page shown below 
are typical of the casebound book which won the 
Society of Typographic Arts award for books for 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago. Wil- 
liam Kittredge is the designer. It was produced 
for the Limited Editions Club, of New York 
City. And, on facing page are other winners of 


awards granted by the Society. A paper-specimen 
book, “Leverage for Letters,” and a series of 
folders, all designed by Taylor Poore and pro- 
duced by Ellis T. Gash Company for Neenah 
Paper Company, won in their classes. 

A series of newspaper advertisements by Er- 
win Wasey Company for Hoover Company won 
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— ANATOLE FRANCE 


WILFRID JACKSON 
With an Introduction by Ernest Boyd 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY SYLVAIN SAUVAG# 


in that field. J. W. Jennings designed typograph- 
ical layouts. A letterhead and business card by 
Fred Hauck for himself won stationery award. 
The winners and more than 100 other speci- 
mens of fine printing were on display in New- 
berry Library, Chicago, from May 7 through 
June 30, with the general public invited. 


VI 


Lz 
an the dining-room we found the table laid for three, where Monsieur d’Astarac 
made us sit down. Criton, who did the office of butler, served us with jellies, 
i ' extracts, and “‘purées’” passed a dozen times through the sieve. We saw no roast 
" a | appear. Though we were very careful to hide our surprise, my good master and I, 


quivering. 


without compassion. 








Monsieur d’Astarac perceived it and said to us: 

“Messicurs, this is only an experiment, and if it seems an unfortunate one to you, 
I will not persist in it. You shall be served with more ordinary dishes, and I myself 
will not disdain to partake, If the dishes that I offer you to-day are badly prepared, it 
1 is less the fault of my cook than that of the science of chemistry, which is yet in its 
infancy. All the same, this will give you some notion of what we shall see in the 
future. At present men eat without philosophy. 
beings. They do not even think about it. Bue what do they chink about? They 
nearly all live in a state of stupidity, and even such as are capable of reflection oc- 
cupy their minds with follies such as controversy and the making of poetry. 
sider, Messieurs, the subject of men and their food since distant times, when ral 
ceased ali commerce with sylphs and salamanders. Abandoned by these sprites of 
air, they sank heavily down into ignorance and barbarism. Without art and with- 
our governance, they lived naked and miserable in caves, on the banks of streams, 
or in the forests. The chase was their only pursuit. When by surprise or superior 
swiftness they took some timid animal, they devoured their prey while it was yet 


They do not feed like reasonable 


“Moreover, they ate the flesh of their companions, and of their weakly brethren, 
and the first sepulchres of humanity were living combs, were bowels, famished and 


itiins Chub i “After long and savage centuries, appeared a man divine whom the Greeks called 
Prometheus. There is no doubt that this sage had commerce with the race of sala- 
manders, in the secret resorts of the nymphs. He learnt from them, and taught to 
poor mortals, the art of kindling and keeping fire. Amongst the innumerable gains 
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Title page and text page of the prize casebound book designed by William Kittredge and produced by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company for Limited Editions Club 
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front, where no suggestion of seeking balance is 
given, but another if a group is placed as if bal- 
ance were sought, and not achieved. ‘‘The ‘“Wed- 
ding Guests” of Francatelli is one of the most 
attractive small folders we have seen in a long 
time. Part of the merit lies in the uncommon, 
distinctive Sylvan capitals used for display, but 
more is in the arrangement placed at bottom of 
page. Rules between lines of display detract from 
the title of the folder “Christmas Gift Sugges- 
tions.” Too, where lines are so decidedly differ- 
ent in length, the effect is worse. Rules between 
lines of squared groups are far more satisfactory. 
Also, lines of such widely different lengths do 
not look pleasing when set flush at the left. The 
folder, “Your Trousseau”’ (Georgette Fur Com- 
pany), is also excellent, and the letterhead, ‘‘II- 
lustrations, Limited,” is a peach. However, while 
your own letterhead is on the whole striking as 
well as distinctive, it is a bit unpleasing in ap- 
pearance, with the name ‘Daniels Limited”’ in a 
decidedly contrasty modernistic lettering. Rarely 
does one use condensed and extended type in 
combination with satisfactory results. Another 
point, avoid crowding lines. If the lines of the 
Gela Hairdressing Salon letterhead, especially 
the three underneath the name, were spread out 
somewhat, it would be excellent, despite the fact 
the initial ““G”’ is too strong, even as printed in 
the relatively weaker color. 

FRANK M. SHERMAN, of Philadelphia.—You 
deserve praise for the folder “Good Typography 


When you play hostess, are you timorous instead 
of radsantly assured? Here's the remedy—the secret 
that enables you to lord it over any feminine guest 
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House-organ cover, printed in black, blue, and red 
in simulation of machine ruling customary on ac- 
counting forms and similar office stationery. By An- 
drew Reid and Company, Newcastle upon Tyne and 
London, England. The text featured stationery items 
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Helps the Advertiser,” subtitled ‘Single Types 
Are the Best,”’ in which you broadcast the news 
that the winners of first, second, and third posi- 
tions in the annual Francis Wayland Ayer news- 
paper contest make type and materials used in 
their advertisements on one or another of the 
Lanston machines. Layout of the center spread is 
packed with punch, featured by bled bands three 
picas wide in red at the sides, and with rules ex- 
tending from near the sides at the top to a point 
at the signature, these, too, with significant dis- 
play words, being in red. Illustrations of mono- 
type type-and-rule caster, the material-making 
machine, the giant caster, and the Thompson 
typecaster are nicely placed along the sides of 
the rules forming this arrow, fit in with general 
scheme and, with the decorative features in red, 
develop a lot of punch. While the front design 
has considerable merit, some details are not all 
they should be. With the text in the form of a 
circle—a powerful eye-arresting unit—and cen- 
tered, we do not believe display words “Good”’ 
and “Typography” are given the best arrange- 
ment as arranged off center. In the first place, 
an unbalanced effect results. Our idea would be 
to set the word “Typography” in considerably 
larger type and without such an exaggerated in- 
itial. We would center this, and word ‘“Good”’ 
above it, on the type matter following, A yen to 
have the initial of “Good” worked into the rule 
band on the left no doubt occasioned this de- 
parture from balance. It is a fine piece. 


RAG PAPER FOR FORMS ? 


SPOTLIGHT 


| 





Top left is newspaper advertisement, lower left are card and letterhead given awards by S. T. A. Other specimens include the folders and book for Neenah Paper 


Company which won remaining awards in annual competition. The card 


ing the op 





ing of the exhibition, an annual event, is shown at the bottom, center 
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75 Letterheads Win Points as} | 


Shown below are points given by 


ORE POPULAR than any of its pre- 


ceding contests, the one to design 


a letterhead for THE INLAND 


PRINTER is now history. More than 400 


different designs were submitted 
to the judges, with total amount- 
ing to almost 550 entries if each 
separate color scheme is to be 
counted individually. 

A surprising thing about the 
contest is that the thirteen de- 
signs to come within the first ten 
positions got seventy-five out of 
the possible 160 votes (ten by 
each of sixteen judges). And 
seventy-five designs in all were 
given votes, with sixty-two of 
them sharing eighty-five votes. 

Equally interesting is the fact 
that the first-prize winner, the 
choice of thirteen judges, was 
not the first choice of any one of 
them. The second-prize letter- 
head, which received votes from 
nine judges, was the first choice 
of five of them. These two were 
outstanding, the third-place de- 
sign receiving less than half as 
many points, the others scaling 
down in close order. 

As was announced in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for June, Joseph 
Thuringer, of Chicago, designed 
the first-prize letterhead and is 
the winner of $25. Second, win- 
ning $15, was J. F. Tucker, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, who also re- 
ceives the two-year subscription 
for fourth place. Third prize, of 
$10, was taken by J. W. Ford 
Company, Cincinnati. The fifth 
prize, a one-year subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER, was won 
by Herman Heck, of Frankfort, 
Germany, who also receives an 
additional six-month subscrip- 
tion for a tenth place. 

Other winners of six-month 
subscriptions to THE INLAND 
PRINTER are: E. Dietlinger, of 
Frankfort, Germany ; Glenn M. 
Pagett, of Indianapolis; Algot 
Ringstrom, of New York City ; 
Howard N. King, York, Penn- 
sylvania ; Theodore Kummer, of 
Philadelphia; Albert Rehm, of 
Frankfort, Germany, John Ken- 
nelty, Pittsburgh. To the win- 
ners go the congratulations of 
the contest editor and the assur- 
ance that they may well be proud 
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judges to 75 letterheads. Compare 


this table with entries on next page 



































































































































































































































“ 3! 
No| §) ae 3) Contestant 
|| A) Bi C| Dj E| F| G|H/1| J| K| L/M| Nj O} Pig| 

308| 1| 9} 8| 8! 1/ 4) | 7| 9| 8| 9} 9} 7; | | 4| 7/90\Joseph Thuringer 
34/ 2} 7/ | 1101 | 8 /10/10; | | 9/10| 9/10/83|J. F. Tucker 
175| 3| | 7' 7 3) 6 SI ESS! et |37|J. W. Ford Co. 

36| 4/10} 9 5) | 8! 3 = r | | | 135\j. F. Tucker 

97/ S| | | 5/10 | 5! 2) |10| |32\|Herman Heck 

99) 6! 8) 9 «| 8 UC! | | 6 | |31\E. Dietlinger 
135| 7| 5| | 6| | 7 | | | | S| 6|29|Glenn M. Pagett 
Tithe Ou: a | | |27\Algot Ringstrom 
228) 9) | 6| 9) | | | 9|24|Howard N. King 
11/10) |10) | r+ | ft oe | | 3|23|Theodore Kummer 
95/10] 3| | 4) 2) | | | 8 | 2l | | | | 4/23|Herman Heck 
119/10; 44 | | | 2) | | *+| 4! «| «| 6 | «Cf: 71~«((23|Albert Rehm 
183/10) (4 7 | | | 3/3! | (10! | 3) |23|John Kennelty 
118/11) | {10/47 5) | | | | 2 | 2] + ([22|/Albert Rehm 

98/12) 6| | 10] T-] Bis | |16|E. Dietlinger 

75|13 | UF 7| Ye ot | |14/Walter W. Annable 
87/13| | | ale see isl | | |14/Emil Georg Sahlin 
92/13; |10) | r | | 14! [| | | 1. (14[Bessie C. Smith 
362/14, | | | 4] 11 8) | | | | | |13)Robert A. Williams 
230/15) l | | | | 4) 8) |12\/Howard N. King 
65/16) 9 i 33 | | | | |11!William Lickfield 
62/17| 2) | | | 2 | | [5] 1{ 100. E. Booth 
406/17) | | | ee (1/9) | | | |10|/Austin M. Reblin 
412/17| rt 1 | j10) | | | ([10|Irwin L. Bogin 

7|18) 15 | | 4) | | | 9i/Ben Wiley 
205/18] i | 9| | | 9\/Thomas Alexander 
352/18) fen 9 | | | 9|Priscilla Crane 
364/18) 1 9! (ie | | | 9|/Robert A. Williars 
56/19 ‘ TT es | | 8|Ben Wiley 

59119] | || Tae | 8|O. E. Booth 
111/19) al ea See ] | 8/Rolf Olson 
13819) | 5 3 ! 8|\Hec Mann 
186/19 j 8 1 | | 8|Hans Jensen 
226/19) l | 8| 8|Howard N. King 
12|20 | 7 | 7|Aubrey S. Waddell 
80/20; | a ae | aia | 7\George E. Secour 
108/20 7 | 7|\Douglas A. Dunstan 
237/20| 1 [7 | 7iL. A. Walsh 
297|20 | 7 | | 7|\G. Dale Foss 
356/20 Ea | 7\Robert A. Williams 
107/21; | | | | 6 | 6|Douglas A. Dunstan 
250/21 6! | | | | 6|Frank Glatthaar 
316/21 6 | | 6|H. Macdonald 
324/21 ! 6! | 6|\George S. Murphy 
343/21 6 | | 6|Paul F. Murdock 
366/21 6 eke Beis | 6\Robert A. Williams 

8/22) ri |: |< | §) 5/Ben Wiley 

44/22 afl ates | 5|Joseph J. Sobecki 
193/22) sl ot | | 5|Walter B. Morawski 
280) 22| 1 4 | | 5|Louis W. Werner 
298/22 si | 5|G. Dale Foss 
359/22; | | | = 15 | 5!Robert A. Williams | 
381/|22| ji 5 | | 5|Nils Buskauist 
61/23 [| 4 | 4/0. E. Booth 

89/23) 4) | 4|Raymond Schureter 
229/23) 4 | | 4|Howard N. King 
238/23) 3! | 1) 4/John M. Lamoureux 
274/23| | 1 1| |_| | 2| 4|Axel Edward Sahlin 





| 4|Joseph Thuringer 





| 3|D. V. Higginbothan 
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| 3|George C. Boyd 
35|25 2 | 2|J. F. Tucker 
oe a a a ia | 2|J. K. Westemeir 
Cl an 2 l | 2/|Emil Georg Sahlin 
113/25) | | 2 Rees | 2\Zygmont J. Kowalsky 
184/25 | ic 2 | 2\John Kennelty 
236/25) | | De eee ae | 2\L. A. Walsh 
404125; | |. i ee ae | 2\/Frank Ialongo 
204126, | | |. Ti a a | 1|Thomas Alexander 
227/26 | | | | [1 | 1/Howard N. King 
361/26, | | | 18) | | 1 «TI dTCU!UL dUL~CL CY A)Robert A. Williams 
385/26 1 ! 1!Herschel S. Cross 








of their awards, for they had plenty of 
competition. The others awarded points 
may also feel pleased, since comparatively 
few were chosen for such honor. 


The hundreds of entrants who 
failed to win the accolades of 
the judges, and the readers who 
did not submit designs, win just 
as much, in a manner of speak- 
ing, as those who receive prizes 
for their efforts. The reproduc- 
tions in this and coming issues 
of many of the leading designs 
submitted by printers in all parts 
of the world should prove an in- 
teresting study and a source of 
fruitful ideas, not only for their 
own letterheads, but also for sale 
to their customers. 

And it is this latter considera- 
tion more than any other which 
makes THE INLAND PRINTER'S 
contests worth while for thou- 
sands who read its pages. The 
contest makes possible a sharing 
of ideas on a grand scale which 
probably would not be possible 
in any other way. The educa- 
tional value of the contests has 
been remarked by leading typog- 
raphers and humble apprentices 
alike in many localities. 

The sixteen men who judged 
entries in THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’S letterhead contest are: Paul 
A. Bennett, advertising depart- 
ment of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company; Joseph Carter, Chi- 
cago designer; Oswald Cooper, 
noted type designer, of Bertsch 
& Cooper, Chicago; Gilbert P. 
Farrar, typographic counsellor, 
the Intertype Corporation ; J. L. 
Frazier, editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER; Harry L. Gage, vice- 
president of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company; Sol Hess, 
assistant art director, Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company ; 
E. G. Johnson, typographer for 
J. M. Bundscho, Incorporated, 
Chicago; William A. Kittredge, 
director of design and typog- 
raphy, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company ; Bruce McCallister, of 
Young & McCallister, Los An- 
geles; Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
director of typography, Ludlow 
Typograph Company; B. W. 
Radcliffe, director of typography 
of Intertype Corporation; Paul 
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Judges Consider 542 Entries 


Ressinger, Chicago designer ; Al- 
lan Robinson, principal, Ottmar 
Mergenthaler School of Print- 
ing, Baltimore; E. G. Schubert, 
typographer, of the Neely Print- 


* These three designs are top favorites of sixteen judges; 


use ideas in planning your own letterhead or those you sell 





ing Company, Chicago; Frank 
M. Sherman, advertising man- 
ager, of Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company. 

It must be mentioned that, 
while the names of the judges 
are given alphabetically, votes 
shown in the table are not in the 
same order, but are listed as re- 
ceived. It is suggested that a 
reading of the comments of the 
judges on particular designs will 
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First-prize letterhead. Number 308, by Joseph Thuringer, Chicago, combined black and brick red on gray laid 
stock. Although no judge made it his first choice, thirteen out of sixteen gave it enough winning points to lead 





be made much more interesting 
by checking with points given 
that design and a study of those 
of the designs which are repro- 
duced in this issue. 

The selections quite generally 
took into consideration, for in- 
stance, the balanced appearance 
of heading and message, when 
typed, rather than the headings 
as examples of fine typography 
and nothing else. 
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Second-prize letterhead. Number 34, by J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio, uses black and medium blue 
on cream laid stock. The first choice of five judges, nine in all voted it an unquestioned second place in contest 





“It would be interesting to 
have received the ideas of those 
who submitted specimens,” one 
judge says, ‘‘as to how the type- 
written message should be han- 
dled in connection with their 
designs. There are other designs 
of merit besides those which I 
have chosen, but I have not rated 
them because they are out of 
date. In some of the others, lit- 
tle details, such as the position, 
color, spacing, size, and lack of 
consideration for the typewritten message 
have influenced me to discard them.”’ 

Many of the judges concurred in the 
opinion of one judge, who said, “THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER is a progressive, conserva- 
tively modern publication. Its letterhead 
should reflect the best in modern typog- 
raphy in a restrained and dignified man- 
ner.” Study the winners! 

This same judge added that where there 
was a choice between a formal arrange- 
ment and a modern one in which some 
basic principle of typography was violated, 
his preference was for the formal design. 
Merely clever, “stunty,” or unique arrange- 
ments do not necessarily prove distinctive 
nor appropriate, he adds. Weak, dainty, or 
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merely pretty letterheads, he emphasizes, 
do not properly represent THE INLAND 
PRINTER in its mail contacts. 

“Note the pleasing harmony between the 
type and decoration in Number 308,” he 
comments, ‘‘the feeling of unity and one- 
ness in Number 11. There is rhythmic rep- 
etition of color in several specimens, the 
gradation of type sizes by sense and the 
pleasing variety without loss of harmony 
in others.” 

Of the designs in the first ten, another 
writes, ‘““The blue of Number 34 seems a 
bit weak to me, but the handling is splen- 
did in its dignity and restraint. Number 
308 is vigorous and dynamic; the symbol 
ingenious. I would have preferred a me- 
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T hird-prize letterhead. Number 175, by The J]. W. Ford Company, Cincinnati, uses black and red on white 
stock. Seven judges gave it money points. Like the first-prize winner, it displays sane modernism in design 


dium or bold weight of a size larger for 
the name line in Number 175, instead of 
the extra bold. I am hot and cold on 183. 
As it stands, I object to the size of square 
blobs between words in the address line. 
This letterhead seems dangerous without 
careful positioning of the letter. It could 
easily be ruined by sloppy typing. Number 
95 is a poster, too large to suit my taste. 
Reduced about 30 per cent proportionately 
throughout, I would like it more. The IP 
symbol and the contrasting color rule have 
been cleverly planned.” 

“A great many of the designers seemed 
to be straining after some sort of fantastic 
shapes, losing sight altogether of the fact 
that the subject used is of an educational 


OTHER PRIZE WINNERS AND RUNNERS UP ARE SHOWN ON NEXT TWO PAGES 
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nature,” another says. “Perhaps many of 
them could be excused for not having the 
proper type faces to use, but there seems 
to be no excuse these days for the excess of 
rule bands and ugly ornamentation. Com- 
plete harmony, correct emphasis, suitabil- 
ity of ornament are evident in others.” 

“If I were the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER,” another states, ‘“ I would want 
either an unusual letterhead or an ortho- 
dox letterhead with a fresh touch. In either 
case, it should smell of printer’s ink. Num- 
ber 118 has refreshing taste and beautiful 
balance. The use of the orange and black 
on buff stock ‘gets’ me.’ (This particular 
design missed being among the first ten by 
only one point.) 

Another says, “I particularly like Num- 
ber 308, although not my first choice. This 
letterhead smacks of the twentieth century 
—no unnecessary frills and seeming to be- 
long to a machine age. The same might be 
said of Number 95, although color combi- 
nation is not as pleasing and the initials IP 
seem unnecessarily prominent. I am sur- 
prised and pleased at the great number of 
designs submitted. Many are pleasing, and 
some very bad. All of this must ultimately 
result in better and more pleasing typog- 
raphy on a variety of work.” 

Another emphasizes a point frequently 
stressed by successful advertisers. ‘A let- 
terhead is primarily an advertisement and 
typographic arrangement is not first con- 
sideration. The effectiveness in identifying 
the origin of the letter comes first.” 

“Off the record, if you will, I am not 
very enthusiastic about any of the entries 
for use by THE INLAND PRINTER. Yet, 
there is more good color than in any lot I 
have examined, perhaps showing the good 
influence of Faber Birren’s articles,” writes 
a noted typographer. ‘Higher average of 
design and workmanship than in the last 
contest, but not enough to show real dis- 
tinction. Many failed to realize that, in the 
narrow limits of a letterhead, a little origi- 
nality is likely to be more effective than a 
lot. Numerous excellent, in part, speci- 
mens were spoiled by lack of unity.” 

‘The old rule-binders seem to have been 
dug up from the scrap heap and a number 
of mitering machines have been red hot,” 
believes a judge. ‘However, the wide lati- 
tude of design and type used is encourag- 
ing, as it clearly shows there is quite a bit 
of independent thinking going on. A sad 
note was that quite a lot of the presswork 
was poor. Many designs indicated that the 
type had been selected and used merely to 
use it rather than for its suitability.” 

A number of the judges urged that in 
future contests, the entrants be restricted to 
only one color combination of any one de- 
sign. As one put it, “A good many mini- 
mize their chances by scattering their fire 
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Number 36, fourth, J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio, black and orange on cream laid; 
97, fifth, Herman Heck, Frankfort, Germany, blue and brown on brown; 99, sixth, E. Diet- 
linger, Frankfort, Germany, blue and red on pale blue; 135, seventh, Glenn M. Pagett, 
Indianapolis, green and black on pale primrose; 32, eighth, Algot Ringstrom, New York 
City, light brown and black on buff laid. More prize-winning letterheads shown on next page 
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in this way.” The contest editor, too, has 
felt this to be so. It is likely that, if con- 
testants knew they were limited to only 
one color combination for each design, they 
would give more thought to that one, and 
do less experimenting. That this would in- 
crease the chances of scoring for such de- 
signs is quite obvious. It is too early to say 
whether such a rule will be included in the 
next contest, but it seems likely. 

The splendid use of such types as Beton 
Open and Orplid in letterheads drew the 
praise of another judge, who declares such 
efforts are highly interesting. 

Reminding typographers that considera- 
tion should be given to the function of a 
letterhead, rather than mere decoration, an- 
other says, ‘Number 183 is a fine example 
of analysis. This man has seen that the im- 
portant element is ‘THE INLAND PRINTER,’ 
and so definitely contrasts these words with 
both the paper and the secondary type mat- 
ter that he produces a powerful design. 
Number 34 shows some good thinking. 
Number 56 is analyzed a little less care- 
fully, but still is an interesting pattern. 
Many of the others not included in the 
first, ten came close to being effective, but 
were not handled as competently as a pro- 
fessional designer would handle them.” 

And still another states that, “In going 
through this work, one is convinced more 
and more of the difference between the 
professional and the amateur effort. The 
letterheads done in a thoroughly profes- 
sional manner stand out over the others as 
clean cut, legible, practical, without any 
self-conscious seeking after effect. Among 
these, Numbers 34, 119, 135, 308, 183.” 

Each of the designs given points by the 
judges has its merits. The reproduction of 
them in this and in following issues will 
enable printers everywhere to study the va- 
rious ideas in letterhead designing of other 
printers in various parts of the world. And 
some will meet with approval, others will 
create opposition in the minds of readers. 
Yet, each offers opportunity to develop. 

J. F. Tucker, second-prize winner, has 
been in all of THE INLAND PRINTER’S con- 
tests for twenty-four years. Upon getting 
his prize check, Tucker wrote us, ‘My 
greatest gain is that which I learn in put- 
ting forth my best efforts, and particularly 
in studying the reproduced prize winners.” 


x * 
Our Pages Full of New Ideas 


Enclosed find money order for my subscrip- 
tion to THE INLAND PRINTER. I do not wish to 
miss a single copy. I have followed with inter- 
est, during a number of years, the progress of 
your magazine and today, more than ever, I find 
it to be full of ideas and information. I can 
truthfully say that THE INLAND PRINTER has 
taught me to see and create art in the ‘‘Art Pre- 
servative of All Arts.” —LEo GALLANT, Peerless 
Typesetting Company, Taunton, Massachusetts. 
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Number 228, ninth, Howard N. King, York, Pennsylvania, black and orange on buff; tenth 
places: 11, Theodore Kummer, Philadelphia, red and black on white; 95, Herman Heck, 
Frankfort, Germany, blue and black on light blue; 119, Albert Rehm, Frankfort, Germany, 
brown and gray on light brown; 183, John Kennelty, Pittsburgh, orange and gray on a gray 


This is only the beginning, folks! Next month another big 
_ group of inspiring letterhead ideas will appear. Compare them 
with those shown here and the table of points awarded to each 
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. «+» Editorial « 


The Attitude of Mind 


INCE new wage rates went into effect under the code 
S late in March, a desperate effort has been made by 
printers to raise prices to cover the increased costs. It 
is meeting with determined resistance from the buyers. 
The attitude of mind of the buyer, who has clung to 
his ‘‘buyer’s market” idea during four years, is most 
difficult of change. Unless a superior salesmanship can 
be brought to bear by the printer to show the buyer 
that shortening of hours and increasing wages must 
have a corresponding increase in selling prices, the in- 
dustry faces troublous times. 

Correspondingly, the printer and all his salesmen 
must change their attitude of mind—increased costs 
must be recovered, or they will be out of work. Estab- 
lishments fortunate enough to have surpluses earned 
in the fat years may be able to go along for some time, 
but those whose surpluses are gone or who never have 
had any are having a hard struggle for mere existence. 
Where not already raised, printing prices must go up 
to cover increased costs and to allow for reasonable 
profits for services rendered. 

That is all the printer asks. He knows it is still a 
“buyer’s market,” and will continue to be until all of 
the idle equipment about the country is once again op- 
erating, and for that reason fancy profits are impossible. 
But, he must have reasonable profits and a return of 
costs in order to live. The sooner the attitude of mind 
of both buyer and seller is brought into harmony with 
these facts, the better for both. Recovery can be brought 
about only by recognition of needs and rights of all. 


Manufacturer, Distributer, Advertiser 


ERHAPS the largest portion of printed matter is sold 
Poy publishers through the medium of advertising. 
The printer is the manufacturer of the product, the 
publisher is the distributer. The functions are separate 
and distinct, though frequently performed by the same 
establishment. Naturally, any increase in the price of 
producing the product by the manufacturer is looked 
upon with grave concern by the distributer. 

During the lean years of business recession, the pub- 
lisher has found it increasingly difficult to pass on to 
the advertiser any increase in space rates, particularly 
in the face of downward trends in circulation figures. 
Yet, if production prices increase, space rates must in- 
crease—there is no other way to recover costs. 

The whole theory of increasing wages of the em- 
ployes of a printing establishment is that the level of 
the general purchasing power of the country may be 
raised. If this is correct, then the advertiser, who makes 
his appeal to that same purchasing power, is in a posi- 
tion to pay his proportionate cost of creating that pur- 
chasing power. He must accept the increased cost of 
the medium he uses, and pass it on to the purchasing 
power created by these very increased costs. There is 
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no other way. He has no right to any advantage that is 
not accorded the paper manufacturer, the inkmaker, the 
printer, the publisher, or anyone else whose effort goes 
to make up the medium which carries his message to 
the purchasing power. 


Measure of Composition and Makeup 


OR YEARS, the lack of a standard and universally ac- 
F ccoted method for the measuring of composition 
and makeup has been a serious obstacle to stabilization 
of printing prices. The ridiculous variations in compo- 
sition prices are so common as scarcely to excite com- 
ment, serious as the condition is. It is hoped the code 
may lead the way to better methods of measuring. In 
the meantime, estimaters and others who are charged 
with pricing work seem to be following each his own 
pet method, whether that be by the thousand ems or 
ens, or a “‘unit” system, or one of the many square-inch 
systems. In all these variations, personal judgment en- 
ters, with all the vagaries of personality. One man’s 
guess is as good as another’s. Our estimates and prices 
continue to be the causes of arguments and disputes. 

United Typothetae of America spent $50,000 and 
several years’ time in developing the so-called ‘‘square- 
inch method,” which appears in the ‘Production Rec- 
ords Book,” but this system is rather complicated for 
general use and has been discarded, except by the most 
expert estimaters. As a rule, the time of those who are 
required to make estimates or to price work is too lim- 
ited to permit of any extensive use of Typothetae’s Rec- 
ords. Yet, those who are familiar with it declare that 
here is accumulated a lot of most valuable data which 
is usable in unit systems and even in other square-inch 
methods of measurement. 

To be widely and intelligently used, a measure for 
composition must be simple to understand and to ap- 
ply, must employ exact and uniform measures of the 
constant elements in composition, and must be as free 
as possible from the exercise of individual judgment on 
the variable elements. Straight matter on galley is al- 
ways accurately measured by the em or en method. But 
a complicated page containing machine-set- and hand- 
set matter, with rules, cuts, and the like, brings in the 
variable element of typography, craftsmanship, and the 
personal touch, into all of which the exercise of per- 
sonal judgment enters. Standards which will measure 
the constants cannot be used on the variables, and at 
that point square-inch methods fail. 

There is a growing conviction that a combination of 
the best in the em- or en-, the square-inch-, and the 
unit systems will best meet the problem. As a matter of 
fact, the unit systems are already more or less of a com- 
bination of part use of the em or en and of a count of 
typographic elements entering into the form or page, 
reduced to units of an hour. 
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Here is an opportunity for an ingenious, scientifi- 
cally-minded printer, estimater, or engineer to enter a 
field which still baffles the industry. To the one who 
will evolve a system for measuring composition as ac- 
curately as we now measure presswork and binding, 
there awaits a name for noble service that will go down 
in industrial history. 


Two Schools of Accounting 


T IS UNDERSTOOD that the deputy administrator in 
I charge of the graphic arts code wants all divisions 
of the industries to use a common system of costing 
and accounting. It is extremely unlikely that he can 
bring such a thing about, for the reason that part of 
the industries have used one method and part another, 
each of which, while having many things in common, 
is diametrically opposed to the other in the matter of 
cost ascertainment. 

The U. T. A. for twenty-five years has used the prin- 
ciple of basing costs on the experiences of the business 
during the preceding twelve months. The newspapers, 
for the most part, and the lithographers have preferred 
to budget their costs on what they believe their experi- 
ences in the forthcoming twelve months will be. The 
one method finds the facts of its experience, averages 
them, and uses the averages in present operations. The 
other method projects in advance its costs based on 
what it believes the facts will be under all the condi- 
tions and circumstances of the immediate future. 

And both schools have staunch supporters and both 
methods are well adapted to the needs of the respec- 
tive industries using them. To eliminate either for the 
sake of the other, or to attempt to dovetail one into 
the other, is not only unnecessary, but would be in- 
jurious and expensive to the present users of each with- 
out any adequate compensation for any changes. They 
are both giving good service to those who use them, 
and there is no need to disturb them. 


Reaction from Modernism 


UR ESTEEMED contemporary, British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer, expresses it so well this 
way, we cannot refrain from passing it on: 

“Now that we have had our vogue of type faces, 
flowers, rules, staggered display, eccentric ornaments, 
bleed-off borders and pictures, it is possible we may 
return to useful simplicity, which, after all, tells the 
story in the most direct, legible, and economical fash- 
ion. It is surely high time our paper and print artists 
ceased to torture their brains in pursuit of the clever- 
ness of conception which passes unnoticed in the eyes 
of their public.” 

But, by passing it on, THE INLAND PRINTER does 
not necessarily endorse all expressed and implied in 
the paragraph. We have always stood for the widest 
possible expressions of views obtaining in the graphic 
arts industries, just as we stand for the widest possible 
expression in the graphic arts themselves. 

In the art of every age there have been ‘‘fads” and 
“fakes,” but out of every such age there has always 
survived the really meritorious expression of the ar- 
tistic soul. And these have survived because they were 
in tune with the universal instinct of real art. Upon its 
ability to pass the test of such attwnement will depend 
the survival of anything modernistic we now have in 
the graphic arts. 


Research in Printing 
A ye at the time when the graphic arts industries need 
all kinds of facts concerning them, they awaken to 
the reality that the amount of factual information col- 
lected during all these years of organized effort is as a 
few pebbles on the beach “while the great ocean of 
truth lies undiscovered.” About a decade ago, an urge 
was felt for establishing an institution for scientific 
research. Typothetae leaders did considerable talking 
about it and some of them some real thinking, but no 
one ever did anything about it. The lithographers did 
much better ; they established the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation, which has done some very valuable 
work for that industry in its own laboratory research. 

It now appears that Typothetae must give up the 
“service departments” of education, finance, market- 
ing, and production, and devote itself to the bare ad- 
ministration of the code. And these extremely valuable 
departments, which have done a limited amount of 
research work in their respective fields for printers, are 
now cast adrift. It is proposed, however, that they be 
made the nucleus for some sort of a research institution, 
which may or may not work under a “foundation,” but 
which, it is expected, under such an arrangement may 
continue the valuable work of the old departments un- 
der more favorable conditions. 

England has a printing research association, the aim 
of which is to aid the industry through scientific re- 
search into the technical problems constantly encoun- 
tered by the printing trades. ‘ 

There are few industries where science has playe 
and can still play any more important part than the 
printing industries, yet they have been extremely back- 
ward in attempting scientific research. Our headway is 
shamefully small in comparison with the importance 
of the printing industries, and in the light of the mar- 
velous achievements attained in the scientific labora- 
tories of other industries, many of them much younger 
than printing. In the conditions arising out of the com- 
petition of the processes, there is full opportunity for 
a well organized, well staffed, and well financed scien- 
tific research institution. 


x & 
Quads and Spaces 


In operating under the code, reason must rule. 


“Breaking for Color” is another source of profit, if 
properly sold. 

Stabilization of prices in an industry like printing, 
dealing in “‘service’’ and not ‘commodities,’ is being 
demonstrated more and more every day as next to im- 
possible of achievement. 

Inconsistent Uncle Sam cripples the post office, the 
one government department that can do more than any 
other to help business, just at a time when he is trying 
to recover business. 

Congress has passed a law creating 103,000 new 
jobs in the census department, effective the next day 
after the November election. It is understood they are 
to take a census to find out how business is. Why not 
ask the man who already knows? 


This summer, every printer has a “code in his head,” 
and is doing his best to get along with it. 
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Mysteries of Compounding Are Made 


Simpler by Study of Meanings 


HY DO WE sometimes put two words 

together to make a new word? Why 
do we sometimes hook two words up with 
a hyphen, the visible sign of compound- 
ing? And why, again, do we write similar 
combinations as two separate words? For 
example, consider ‘‘gaslight,” ‘‘gas-light,” 
‘gas light.”’ All alike, all different. 

Is there a historical sequence in a com- 
pound’s passage from form to form? If so, 
in what order do the three forms appear? 
Are combinations influenced by the num- 
ber of .syllables in the more or less fully 
fused words, and by accent? Is “gas light” 
properly to be considered a compound (as 
I maintain it 1s), or has the first element, 
originally and commonly a noun, been con- 
verted into a straight adjective? Such are 
the questions that must be answered before 
any study of styles in compounding can be 
made usefully productive. 

Examination of usage in various speci- 
mens of print may accomplish two ends: 
presentation of the numerous possibilities, 
and exemplification of varying tendencies. 
An examination such as this preves pretty 
conclusively that compounding as practiced 
is largely a matter of whim. Few systems 
hold up under critical scrutiny; and very 
few specimens of printing exhibit so much 
as an attempt at systematic style. 

With no attempt to gather up all com- 
pound words in the book, but picking up 
examples here and there (yet with some 
keenness of eye and assurance of making 
a rather good representative selection), I 
have gone through ‘‘The Golden Roof,’ 
by Margaret Fuller, published (1930) by 
William Morrow. This book is the work of 
a most conscientious author, ‘and the prod- 
uct of a publishing house characterized by 
careful work. Neither in copy nor in fin- 
ished form have its pages been thrown to- 
gether in haste or without thoughtful and 
careful planning and alert review. 

Some flat inconsistencies appear. On one 
page we have ‘'the blue-gray of the sea,” 
and on another “the blue green of the sea.”’ 
Such a discrepancy can only be taken as a 
reflection of the lack of fixed rules based 
on scientific principles and uniformly to 
be used in certain combinations of word- 
elements. And another example of self-dis- 
agreement is “‘treetop’” in one place, ‘‘tree 
tops’ in another. Each form satisfied the 
writer as it came up in the work. It is ap- 
parent the proofreader on encountering the 
two-word form did not recall its having 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


passed in solid form previously. This 1s 
an illustration of the almost universal lack 
of sensitivity to the fine points in the com- 
pounding of words. 

Self-contradictions such as these, how- 
ever, are not as illuminating as the usages 
discovered when lists are made of the va- 
rious styles. Why do we find in these pages 
“sea bird,” “‘seashore,”’ “lamp-post’’? Is 
there actually a shading in the three com- 
binations that justifies such differentiation 
in joining two monosyllabic words? 

Is there some delicate difference to ex- 
plain ‘‘cook-stove” and “wash basin” in 
one work? Do we have ‘wallpaper’ and 
“window ledge” merely because the one- 
syllable word comes first in one, and last 
in the other? Why “‘street lamp” and “‘bed- 
tick,” “sea bird” and “‘nightdamp,” ‘dust 
bin” and ‘‘doorstep”’? 

Of 120 words jotted down in an incom- 
plete but fairly even turning of the pages, 
sixty-six are solid, eighteen hyphened, and 
thirty-six in two-word form. Here are the 
hyphened words: out-of-doors, to-morrow, 
well-pleased, foot-stove, self-denial, paint- 
scrapings, two-thirds, cook-stove, to-night, 
the blue-gray of the sea, good-bye, grey- 
bright, wide-eyed, re-enter, the well-to-do, 
light-hearted, lamp-post, one-sidedness. 

Turning to the list of expressions that 
might have been printed either in solid 
form or with the hyphen, we find: fairy 
tale, sea bird, fishing fleet, home folk, the 
blue green of the sea, garden walk, flower 
garden, a half mile, top floor, railway sta- 
tion, checking bureau, garbage can, street 
cleaner, customs official, dark blue tissue, 
window ledge, serving tray, tree tops. 

One thing that interested me specially 
in scanning these pages for examples of 
compounding was the fact that I failed to 
find any “-ing” compound that appeared 
in any but the two-word fashion. Nor can 
I offer any explanation. 

Now for the list of solid forms. Some of 
the sixty-six words entered in the original 
list are omitted here, to save space and in 
as much as they are of no particular inter- 
est: fisherboat, bathhouse, doorway, leap- 
frog, downpour, daybreak, schoolmaster, 
nightdamp, postcard, haycock, godfather, 
lacelike, overrun, evermore, wallpaper, eye- 
sight, overhang, saucepan, overnight, let- 
terhead, thumbtacked, springtime, skyline, 
underslip, bedroom, flatiron, blowout, over- 
anxious, overwork, gatemaster, weekday 
(adjective), ragpicker, marketplace, eye- 





brow, earring, childlike, treetop, driveway, 
seashore, handwriting, skyhigh. 

Without going into detailed analysis of 
these word-groups, it seems they should, 
as presented, furnish rich material for any 
who desire to get at some sort of under- 
standing of the nature of the problem of 
word compounding. This preliminary un- 
derstanding is shown as the first need every 
time compounding is considered. 

Even short lists like these give the stu- 
dent something to work on. Comparing the 
combinations in the different styles, one 
begins to see what the problems are. The 
apparent inconsistencies furnish points of 
attack. Frequently it is found that what 
looks like an inconsistency is actually put 
in that light through a false analogy, to 
which the unalert mind is tempted. Again, 
it is perceived that combinations apparently 
similar are indeed separated by some essen- 
tial, underlying difference. 

But, in looking over these lists, I find re- 
enforcement for the idea that emerves with 
newstrength everytime I consider the prob- 
lems of compounding. That idea is that 
better than all rules, all classifications, all 
attempts at formulating principles for our 
guidance, is the simple declaration: Effort 
to reduce visible compounding to the min- 
imum that excludes ambiguity or misread- 
ing is the first step toward making printing 
clean in respect of word-combinations to 
make new senses. 

This is not at all a classroom ruling. It 
is just plain common sense. 

Words are not fixed as one part of our 
speech; they have various uses. “Show,” 
just to take one example out of hundreds 
of thousands, can be a noun or a verb, and 
as a noun, it can be assigned an adjectival 
function. When such a word is used in a 
way that cannot be mistaken for anything 
but what it actually is, then there is little 
or no need to worry about marking it. But 
when, being intended to do the work of 
an adjective, it is used in combination with 
some other word, visible compounding may 
become necessary, to bring out the sense 
quickly and clearly. At once the secondary 
question comes up, whether to solidify or 


- hyphenate: ‘show boat,” "'show-boat,” or 


“showboat’’? “Show room,” ‘‘show-room,”’ 
or ‘showroom’? And is there an impor- 
tant difference when “‘show’’ is combined 
with a two-syllable word, such as ‘show 
master’? The prime necessity is to safe- 
guard against misreading. 

The causes of confusion are innumer- 
able. First, an effort must be made toward 
simplification—the first objective is avoid- 
ance of ambiguity, real or “near,” as in: 
“He left a sick bed to attend the game.” 
Is there not a real difference between ‘He 
gets paid for chewing gum” and “He gets 
paid for chewing-gum’’? I think so! 
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THIS IS RIGHT WAY TO ADD BLACK 


AND WHITE TO INKS 


By FABER BIRREN 


HE MODIFICATION of printing inks 

to reach a “fifty” level of value, and 
thereby balance perfectly with black 

type and white stock, requires the admix- 
ture of white or black to most ink toners. 
A vermilion red and a peacock blue are 
the only two pure hues that reach full in- 
tensity at a middle level. Yellow, orange, 
and some greens have to be lowered with 


* A practical discussion on color 


* mixture to create typographic 


* beauty by modifying ink toners 


Black added to yellow makes hue greenish. 
Black added to green makes it more bluish. 
Black added to red makes it purplish. In 
the case of orange, the bluing effect of the 
black finds an exact complement, and the 
orange retains its character, merely drop- 

ping down in value and turning brown. 
When white is added to ink toners, the 
effects are not so definite as with black. 
White added to red makes it 
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y= is the robber, as sure’s you’re born, 
Against whose guile I fain would warn 
The Bibliomaniac, all tattered and torn, 
Who pauses to look at some secondhand book 
Up on a shelf, all covered with dust, 
Marked “Four Dollars for cash, on trust’ 
Down in the shop that Morris built. 
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purplish. The yellows and the 
greens undergo slight if any 
change in personality. Blue be- 
comes slightly greener. Orange 
and leaf-green will become yel- 
lower. And violet turns to lav- 
ender, with no shift in hue. 

These various changes may 
enhance the toners or merely 
make them ugly. The average 
printing-ink maker recognizes 
and will tell you that black is 
a poor medium to add to any 
pigment. He is both right and 
wrong in this statement. 

Most of our printing is run 
on white stock. It can be stated 
as a definite law of harmony 
that a color with white only in 
it does not harmonize with a 
color that has only black in it. 
Likewise, the black-containing 
shades do not look well with 
white. If maroon, for an ex- 
ample, or a blackish-blue or a 
green have a sad appearance in 
printing, it is not so much due 
to the colors themselves but to 
the ugly way in which they cre- 
ate discords when printed on 








black. Blue, violet, and some reds have to 
be raised with white. 

What happens to the apparent tone of 
colors when they are so adjusted? 

Black in printing ink has a powerful in- 
fluence. A mere touch of it will ordinarily 
exert a great drop in the value of a pure 
color. One-eighth or one-quarter: part of 
black added to 157% or 1534 parts color 
will generally deepen the hue considerably. 
Addition of black in greater proportions 
than this may lower it beyond recognition. 
Its use requires care and understanding. 

When black is added to ink toners, it 
has a strong tendency to make color bluish. 


the white stock. 

Thus the ink toner that has black in it 
may be unattractive. However, this does 
not mean black should not be employed. 
This would be a fallacy, and would auto- 
matically eliminate from printing a whole 
range of beautiful colors. 





This is a balanced “fifty” scarlet-red. It is 
a color uncommon in its beauty. Match 
against it and employ it in some job where 
you want an original and different effect. 
Be assured that it will harmonize neatly in 
the typographical scheme with other units. 


If simple black shades do not harmonize 
with white, an appealing harmony can al- 
most always be achieved by adding white. 

The red swatch presented this month is 
a case in point. The basis of this tone is 
scarlet—a natural red pigment containing 
black. The addition of white has grayed it 
slightly, and at a “fifty” level it is quite 
rich, mellow, and original in its character. 
Note how much more refined it is than a 
pure vermilion of the same value. And al- 
though it is quite brilliant, warm, and ag- 
gressive, the grayish tone endows it with 
exceptional elegance. 

Blackish-blues, greens, purples can like- 
wise be refined by the addition of white. 
The printer, in adjusting a normally light 
toner to a middle-level of value, may find 
that black alone does not give him an at- 
tractive result. If so, mix in touches of the 
white. A grayed olive-green looks better 
than a plain olive-green. Many of the me- 
dium browns and greens can be enhanced 
with the white. 

Pure ink toners can also be grayed by 
mixing them with their complements ; for 
instance, green with red, violet with yel- 
low, blue with orange, and so on. Also a 
gray-red, for example, can be mixed in any 
one of three ways: by adding white and 
black to red; by adding green to red; by 
mixing a red through a combination of its 
adjacents, orange and purple. It is conceiv- 
able that three identical red tones can be 
matched in these three ways. 



































Get Orders at Profitable Prices 
By Knowing Your Real Cost 


Here is a practical demonstration of how orders 


N THIS SERIES of articles on 


the subject of “Getting the can be obtained by intelligent use of facts gained 


Cost System Started,” much 


It is best to take into considera- 
tion all influences which might 
have an effect on such averages in 


attention has been given to fun- from study of your cost figures; read it for profit the immediate months to come, 


damentals, the object of which 
may have been somewhat vague to some 
readers. We have now arrived at a point 
where the reasons for this attention to first 
principles more readily appear. The deter- 
mination of cost centers, the distribution 
of fixed and current expenses, the record- 
ing of time and production operations, all 
have an important part in finding the hour 
cost of a department or cost center. How 
to use these hour costs after they have 
been found, of course, is the real objective 
of all this work. 

The printer who has followed these ar- 
ticles so far, and who is interested in get- 
ting his cost system under 


prices in pricing the jobs before invoicing 
them, that is, in making a bid. 

Set-up Costs—Setting up the hour costs 
and hour-selling prices is one of the im- 
portant functions of the printing manager 
who desires to reap the full benefits of his 
cost system, and we shall attempt to de- 
scribe as briefly as possible the way of go- 
ing about this. Usually, ‘set-up’ cost rates 
are based on averages of costs for several 
months back. In many instances, the aver- 
ages for preceding twelve months are ac- 
tually used, in others, these twelve-month 
averages are the bases for ‘‘set-up’’ costs. 


and to add or subtract such of the 
amounts as will keep the ° set-up’ as near 
the real conditions as possible. 

To illustrate: Suppose the cost for hand 
composition for twelve months prior to 
April 1, 1934, was $3.25. The new wage 
rates for compositors under the code went 
into effect March 28, 1934. In some plants, 
there was a sharp increase in the wages of 
compositors. The manager of a plant with 
an average composition hour cost for the 
past twelve months of $3.25 knows that 
the sharp increase in wages is bound to af- 
fect its average hour costs, so he arbitrarily 
raises the $3.25 average to $3.50. In other 

words, he ‘‘sets up” $3.50 








way, iS anxious to use the yom as composition hour cost, 
costs that have been found H d C H C and $3.50 now becomes a 
for him on his monthly de- an omposition our osts “set-up” hour cost as dis- 
partmental cost statement Showing Monthly Costs, Chargeable Hours, Monthly Hour tinguished from the aver- 
(Form 9H). It may star- Costs, Average Hour Costs, and ‘Set-up’ Hour Costs age hour cost of $3.25. 
tle him to say that it is im- , Meanwhile, during the 
possible for him to use the Total Chatge: | Monthly Average .g | mext three months which 
month’s costs on that same | Month ie able Hour Hour oe follow, regardless of what 
month's billings. After a visu oan so ____| the average hour cost or 
little reflection, however, 1933 the monthly hour cost in 
one realizes it is impossi- January .............. $4,288 1,478 $2.90 $3.00 his composing room may 
ble to know what the hour February . 4,009 1,233 3.25 be, he continues to use the 
costs for any one month — es ppl upsbe a asia aad so-called “‘set-up” cost of 
are until the books for that May ee a 5.126 ce pip $3.50. During this period, 
month have been closed. June .....c.ececcecees 5,243 1612 3.25 ae as he continues to take off 
Manifestly, no enterpris- : See ee $28,351 8.955 $3.16 $3.20 his cost statements and to 
ing printer will wait for calculate his averages, he 
the close of the books to °| July ....----.-. -+-+- $ 4,531 1,179 | $3.84 may see that average hour 
invoice his month’s work, soa ve . pet gor 6 cost is gradually creeping 
nor will any of his custom- in | ete 6.005 1.968 3.05 upward toward his “‘set- 
ers wait for the invoices November nore 5,734 1,733 3.30 up” mark of $3.50. This 
which they need before December i 6ccds cee cee 4,962 1,384 3.58 “creeping up” process isa 
closing their books. One-year totals ....... $59,276 18,031 $3.28 $3.30 slow one, and it may take 
For example, hour costs 1934 : ’ . several months before any 
for month of May could peeaeey ee Pane = _— —_ eae my saied appreciable rise in the av- 
; Thirteen-month totals... $64,102 19,279 $3.32 
net be known until after Deduct January, 1933... 4,288 1,478 erage hour cost becomes 
May 31, and probably mot New twelve-month totals. $59,814 17,801 $3.36 worthy of a notice, 
much before June 10. The February .........-.05- 4,962 1.287 $3.85 although this monthly rate 
printer, in this case, must Thirteen-month totals... $64,776 19,088 $3.39 may show a marked up- 
use what is often termed Deduct February, 1933.... 4,009 1,233 ward trend. 
a “set-up” cost in each de- New twelve-month totals.) $60,767 17,855 $3.40 Accompanying table of 
partment or cost center to March .......-..+.++-- 4,726 1,121 $4.21 hour costs for hand com- 
calculate the costs on the Thirteen-month totals.. | $65,493 | 18,976 $3.45 position denicts the man- 
job records and in making | Ded#et March, 1933..... __ 4,677 |__ 1,439 ner in which averages are 
estimates. He must also New twelve-month totals. $60,816 172937 $3.46 $3.50 obtained, and how “‘set- 


use “‘set-up” hour-selling 
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This table shows how shop hour costs are kept up to date and revised each month 


up” costs are arrived at, 
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and how increases are anticipated. So, by 
following the table as we proceed, it will 
be noticed that in January, 1933, this par- 
ticular printer’s hour cost for hand com- 
position amounted to only $2.90. He had 
just started his costing system and may not 
have had “everything in.” For that reason, 
and in the absence of any averages over a 
period of months, he felt he ought to “‘set 
up”’ a cost of $3.00 an hour for use on his 
cost records and in his estimating. As he 
progressed, he began to notice that his 
monthly hour costs for composition at the 
end of February and of March had reached 
$3.25. This condition seemed to call for an 
averaging of the three months and for the 
setting-up of a new, usable cost of $3.10 
for use on his records and in estimating. 

At end of the first six months, he ob- 
tained a fairly good average of $3.16 an 
hour. Noticing that the trend of his costs 
was upward, he again anticipated any fur- 
ther rise by ‘‘setting-up” a new rate of usa- 
ble cost of $3.20. But even that increase 
did not cover the ‘‘summer slump” which 
followed during July and August, when 
his costs shot up to the monthly rates of 
$3.84 and $3.92, respectively. 

In September, the monthly hour costs 
dropped back to $3.17. September and Oc- 
tober were good months, and it looked as 
if the N.R.A. was going to put business 
back on its feet again. About that time the 
“currency devaluation” was announced in 
Washington, and business crawled back 
into its shell. Hour costs for November 
and December were out of line with the 
last “set-up” cost of $3.20. 

It now being the end of the first year, an 
average of twelve months’ costs could now 
be taken. Such an average is in accordance 
with the cost system principles, and is re- 
garded as fairly safe for a “‘set-up’’ cost 
rate under ordinary circumstances. These 
averages are obtained by adding the total 
costs for the twelve months (or the period 
under consideration) and dividing the sum 
by the total number of hours for the period. 
In this case, the sum of $59,276 was di- 
vided by 18,031 hours, the result being 
$3.28 an hour. 

Since most time is kept on the “tenth of 
an hour’’ basis, it is much easier to keep 
“set-up” hour costs in “‘even dimes”; it 
makes one less figure to work with when 
computing costs on the job record. So the 
printer therefore began on his thirteenth 
month with a new “‘set-up’” hour cost of 
$3.30, which was as near the twelve-month 
average of $3.28 as he could get in “even 
dimes.” (Study the table again.) 

But things began to happen in January, 
1934. The code was to be signed any day, 
and it was known that there would be a 
sharp increase in wages as soon as the code 
went into effect. In anticipation of this in- 


crease in wage cost, the printer determined 
to use even a higher “‘set-up” hour cost and 
during January he raised it from $3.30 to 
$3.40 an hour. The January monthly cost 
ran up to $3.86. When January was added 
to the 1933 totals (the previous twelve- 
month figures) and a new average for the 
thirteen months was taken, it was $3.32, 
justifying the conviction that the trend was 
still upward. 

As the average for the twelve previous 
months is the one used as a guide in fixing 


hour cost was moved up to $3.50 in order 
that the productive hours charged at that 
cost would absorb or recover the entire ac- 
tual departmental costs for the subsequent 
months of operation. 

Printers who use the U. T. A. Standard 
Accounting System, in which the costing 
is interlocked with the books of account- 
ing, will watch this monthly over- or un- 
der-absorption of departmental expenses, 
and will use the average over- or under- 
absorption an hour to assist them in deter- 
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Comparison of Selling Prices Based on Above Figures 




















Items A B | €; 

Rate Amount Rate Amount Rate | Amount 

10 Hours Composition. . | $4.44 | $44.40 | $4.40 | $44.00 | $3.70 | $37.00 

20 Hours Press Time... : 4.12 | 82.40 | 4.06 $1.20 | 3.75 | 75.00 

15 Hours Bindery....... | 231 | 3465 | 2.52 37.80 | 1.85 | 27.75 
| | | | $139.75 | 

C’s Profit, 25 per cent. ..| 34.94 
Quotations: $161.45 $163.00 | | $174.69 _ 








Top table shows how three competing printers figured selling price for each hour of work per- 
formed. Bottom table shows total prices by each method. Note handicap carried by Printer C 


the ‘‘set-up” hour cost, it was now neces- 
sary to subtract the figures for January, 
1933, from the thirteen-month totals. De- 
ducting $4,288 from aggregate of $64,- 
102 and 1,478 hours from 19,279 hours, 
left a balance of $59,814 to be divided by 
17,801 for a new twelve-month average of 
$3.36. Notice that the average had gone 
up eight cents and that there was a very 
distinct trend upward. And notice also how 
close the new twelve-month totals at the 
end of January were to old twelve-month 
totals at the end of December. 

The hour cost for month of February 
was still high, $3.85, and when these fig- 
ures were included in new twelve-month 
totals, the new average was $3.39, an in- 
crease of three cents. Following the same 
plan as at the end of January, and deduct- 
ing February, 1933, we have new totals of 
$60,767 to be divided by 17,855 hours for 
a new twelve-month average hour cost of 
$3.40, which happens to equal the “set-up” 
hour cost the printer had anticipated in 
January would be the eventual figure as a 
result of the wage increase and as plainly 
indicated by the upward trend in hand 
composition hour costs. 

By the end of March the twelve-month 
average had reached $3.46 and “set-up” 


mining what the “‘set-up’’ hour shall be, 
because the “set-up” hour should be such 
an average figure as will insure recovery of 
monthly expenditures in the department. 

If the business runs fairly equal in vol- 
ume and also profits, month by month, the 
“set-up” cost will run close to the twelve- 
month average cost. If the business is er- 
ratic, with high hour costs one month and 
low ones the next, great care must be taken 
in determining a “‘set-up” cost that will 
have the effect of “leveling” these “hills 
and valleys.” Above all, the foremost ob- 
jective is a “set-up” hour cost that will ab- 
sorb or recover what is actually expended 
in the business. Decisions on these matters 
must not be left to subordinates; they are 
the function of the business manager or 
supreme managing authority, because upon 
the determination of proper cost figures for 
use on job records and in estimating rests 
much of the success of the business. 

All that has been said above with refer- 
ence to hand-composition hour costs ap- 
plies equally to every other cost center or 
department and each cost center’s cost fig- 
ures must be scrutinized month by month 
as the year proceeds. 

Set-up Selling Prices—The fluctuations 
in hour costs, occasioned by a reduction 
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in the percentage of productive hours or 
by marked increases in wages or other ex- 
penses, are not frequent in the case of hour 
selling prices. Almost an entirely different 
set of conditions govern selling prices, the 
most important of which is the market. 
‘What will the market stand?” ‘‘What can 
you sell it for?” The answers have much 
to do with fixing selling prices. 

The sales manager who can ‘‘dope out’ 
the market /eve/ of selling prices for his 
printed products is a genius. If then, on 
top of that, he can fix upon an hour selling 
rate that will fit into that /eve/ and at the 
same time yield a profit over and above the 
costs, he is sure of getting his share of the 
volume, and, if the plant backs him up 
with good work, a fair profit. 

In some communities, under the N.R.A. 
code, open-price plans are in vogue. And 
in such cases, the price level is fixed for the 
printer. His concern then is to so manage 
his business that hour-cost prices are always 
lower than hour-selling prices in order to 
obtain a profit on his sales. 

It is the custom of some printers, both 
in estimate work and in pricing finished 
work, to make all calculations on a cost 
basis and then to the total cost add a cer- 
tain percentage for profit. This may work 
out satisfactorily where competition is easy, 
but where it is keen and close, the selling- 
hour price which bears its own profit, over 
and above the hour cost, is preferable. 

To illustrate: Suppose Printer A’s com- 
posing-room costs are much higher than 
Printer B’s, a constant competitor. Printer 
A may find that by adding only 10 per 
cent to his hour cost, his selling price will 
not be much in excess of Printer B’s, whose 
profit in his selling price may be as high 
as 20 per cent. On the other hand, Printer 
A may have an extremely low press-hour 
cost and, even after adding a 25 per cent 
profit to it, his press-selling hour would 
still not be above the local market level 
and especially not above that of Printer B, 
whose high press-hour cost compels him 
to be content with a thin margin of profit 
in his press-selling-hour rates. 

The sales manager, alert to market con- 
ditions, will not let himself in for a series 
of Jost orders by insisting on the same rate 
of profit being added to a high hour cost 
as is added to a low hour cost. 

As an illustration of what this means, 
let us compare the methods used by Print- 
ers A, B, and C in making an estimate on 
an order with the following specifications: 
Ten hours of composition, twenty hours of 
press time, fifteen hours of bindery time. 

Printers A and B use the plan of includ- 
ing their profit in their hour selling prices. 
Printer C uses hour costs and adds a per- 
centage to the total cost for a profit. Their 
cost rates (and in the case of A and B the 
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percentage of profit as well as their selling 
prices) are shown in the top table in an 
adjoining column. 

As outlined in that table, and in order 
to meet market conditions, Printers A and 
B ‘‘graduate’”’ their profits to their hour 
costs so as to bring them in line with the 
‘market level,’ and at the same time know 
they have a profit element in every hour- 
selling rate. From past experience, they 
know they constantly compete with each 
other. Printer A knows that when he com- 
petes with Printer B he must be content 
with a “thinner margin of profit” on his 
press work because his press hour cost is 
higher than B’s. On the other hand, be- 
cause of Printer B’s high composition cost, 
he has to take a ‘thinner margin” than A. 
Printer C uses hour costs in his estimate 
and then adds 25 per cent profit. The esti- 
mates are compared here also. 

Printers A and B compete intelligently 
by shading their profits to meet the market 
conditions. Printer C takes a broadside shot 
at the prospective order, and loses because 
his profits ‘over all” put his selling prices 
out of line with the market. The printer 
should always remember that he has the 
opportunity of increasing his margins of 
profit by keeping down his costs. As long 
as we have a “‘buyer’s market,” there is no 
likelihood of taking the control of selling 
prices from the buyer. He holds the scepter 
and is using it to tremendous advantage, 
even in these days, when the printer is com- 
pelled to raise prices on account of the 
wage increases prevalent at this time. 

Next month: Cost Records and Their Uses. 





Machine Tabular Matter Help 


By GUSTAV M. BRAUNBURG 


All experienced hand compositors know 
how to set a table of contents or a tabular 
form with roman numerals in each line. 
But for the machine operator it is, on the 
contrary, difficult to set such matter with 
perfect alignment. 

On a typewriter, where all characters are 
of exactly the same width, is an ingenious 
device known as the ‘‘tabulator” which is 
used in writing tabular matter. Such a de- 
vice has not yet been invented for linotypes 
and intertypes. I hope that in the near fu- 
ture some inventive genius can construct a 
similar device for our typesetting machines, 
so that tabular matter can be set easily and 
with accurate alignment. 

Herewith is described a very practical 
method of setting tables of contents, tab- 
ular matter, etc., with roman numerals. Let 
us assume that the following table is to be 
set with eight-point type and on a column 
width of 20 picas: 


I. Dhe Vatious*PLocesses.6 3. 321 92 

II. Photoengraving: The Halftone..... 100 
MTS SRHOLOGEAVULE! oc «cies 2-1 ote one artes 104 
MD Photo gravne a5 seis ass oct 104 
IV. Photolithography and Offset....... 107 
V. Lithographic) Printing: ..... ...... 2.5... 110 
VI. Gollotype:and Pantone.................. «. 112 
WAT, Mhei*Renck System'.<.<.< 64.562... 22.2 114 
VIII. Engraving on Wood and Steel. .... 116 


Set the table according to the following 
method: Change assembler slide to twenty- 
four picas, also the vise jaws to twenty-four 
picas, that is, equal to six eight-point ems 
wider than the column width. The liners 
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It is to be regretted that it is not possible to show the leather texture of the paper in 
this halftone of a shoe announcement printed in the shape of cattle hides (a single hide 
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are 20 picas. Set the first line of the table 
after this plan: 
VII I. The Various Processes.. 92 
Cast the slug. The matrices VII in the be- 
ginning of the line will be overhanging, 
and the line is cast on 20 picas like this: 

I. The Various Processes.. 92 
Set the next line: 
VI II. Photoengraving ....... 100 
Now you will no doubt understand that 
the whole method consists in setting the 
Same combination of roman numerals in 
each line you have to set. You have to place 
the unnecessary matrices in the beginning 
of the line, followed by six em spaces. The 
roman numerals will be aligned automati- 
cally and correctly. 

If the table should go farther than VIII 
—for instance, to XXVIII—you must use 
the latter combination, of course. In setting 
such a table, set the first line like this: 
XXVII I. Whe: Processes... 92 
and the last line: 

XXVIII. Engraving, Etc..... 116 


x * 


Copy Ideas That Sell Printing 


Are you using Copy Suggestions which 
are included in each issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER? Outstanding sales messages used 
by printers are reproduced each month so 
that other printers in other cities can bene- 
fit from them as well. Some of these are 
copyrighted, so, if used “‘as is,” require 
permission for such use first. 

One printer writes, ‘“We clip all of the 
Copy Suggestions that you print, and get 
ideas from them. So, of course, we are glad 
to do our part toward furnishing some of 
these ideas.’’ And another reports issuing 
a World’s Fair program booklet, alternate 
pages containing reasons for using more 
printing—all from Copy Suggestions as 
printed in THE INLAND PRINTER. He also 
states that a number of prospects were im- 
pressed by it, resulting in excellent orders. 

Copy Suggestions are recommended to 
your attention. They have been used profit- 
ably on blotters, in house-organs, folders, 
broadsides, and as ideas for sales letters 
and for selling talks. 
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Safety Guide Bar on Rotary Offset Press 
Quickly Earns Its Installation Cost 


CCASIONALLY a serious injury occurs 
O when an operator’s hand or arm is 
drawn accidentally between the cylinders 
of a rotary printing press. This usually is 
the direct result of chance-taking or haste 
—the operator tries to make adjustments 
contrary to his better judgment and against 
safe operating rules. 

There are, however, certain dangerous 
practices that operators are called upon to 
perform because of the unusual operating 
conditions. One of these practices which 
can be made safer is that of sponging the 
zinc printing plate on an offset-lithograph- 
ing press while the cylinders are revolving. 
This machine consists essentially of a train 
of cylinders having a set of ink-feeding and 
water-dampening rolls located near the top 
cylinder, carrying a zinc printing plate. 

Because there is no affinity between the 
lithographic ink and water, ink will not 
adhere to any portion of the plate that has 
been moistened with water, nor will water 
remain on any portion of the plate that is 
coated with ink. The alternate action of 
the dampening and the ink rolls results in 
keeping the plate clean so that ink will be 
deposited only where the design exists. Ink 
that is deposited on the plate is transferred 
to a second cylinder (which is rubber cov- 
ered) and impresses the design on paper. 

Because of the exceptionally fine adjust- 
ments required to distribute the very light 
film of water over the unused surface of 
the plate, the operator must be ever alert 
to see that film remains unbroken. Other- 
wise, ink will be deposited where it is not 
wanted and the work will be spoiled. 

Occasionally the water film does break, 
however, and at such times it is customary 
to correct the condition by holding a moist 
sponge against the plate. This must be done 
while the cylinders are in motion and con- 
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By O. D. BAYRER 


sequently the operator is subjected to con- 
siderable hazard. However, the danger can 
be greatly reduced by installing a suitable 
guide bar in accordance with the follow- 
ing description and the illustrations which 
accompany this article. 

Figure 1 is a partial diagrammatic end 
view of the cylinders, indicating their di- 
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Figure 1. End view of cylinders, show- 
ing how safety bar is fastened on press 


rection of rotation. Channel-iron C forms 
a tray extending across the length of the 
cylinders, and on it are mounted two bronze 
brackets (one of them is shown at £) 
which support a 5g-inch stainless-steel rod, 
D, also extending across the length of the 
press cylinders. 

By using this rod as a rest while apply- 
ing the sponge, operator is far less likely 
to have his hand caught between the top 
cylinder and the innermost edge of the tray 
at the point indicated by A. (The broken 
lines illustrate the paths traveled by the 
peripheries of the cylinders. The clearance 
at A is considerably less than one-half inch, 
while at B it is about two and one-half 
inches.) This adds to safety. 





Figures 2 and 3 show (left) the danger of a hand being drawn between the cylinders in dampening a plate, and (right) how bar prevents it 
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Before installation of the brackets and 
bar, it was customary for the operator to 
rest his wrist at C. (See Figure 2.) The 
drag of the sponge against the cylinder 
had a tendency to carry the operator’s fin- 
gers into the danger zone at A. 

Figure 3 shows the safety-guide bar sup- 
porting the hand holding the sponge, thus 
eliminating a large part of the hazard and 
at the same time providing a real conven- 
ience for the operator. 

The bar was also found to be of consid- 
erable help while “touching up” the plate 
with the machine at rest. Figure 4 illus- 


later “reach just a little bit too far for his 
own safety’ in making adjustments. 

The actions of operators are sometimes 
referred to as “mechanical.” They are me- 
chanical up to a certain point; then ‘‘man 
failure’’ sets in and an accident occurs. 

No man can repeatedly approach danger 
closely without ultimately being injured. 
If his muscles and sinews would invariably 
respond quickly and accurately to prompt- 
ings of his brain, and the latter would al- 
ways be keen and alert, the expression of 
“man failure,’ would probably not appear 
in the vocabulary of accident prevention. 


Properly designed, attractive stationery 
is a silent reminder of you and the nature 
of your business. One more sales weapon 
—one more demand on the attention of 
your customers—one more blow to compe- 
tition for their orders. 

Well-planned broadsides or printed sales 
folders with return cards, by their sheer at- 
tention value, pave the way for a sales- 
man’s call or other sales effort. 

Envelope enclosures are one more link 
in a strong chain of printed salesmen. They 
cost nothing to mail out, as they’re usually 
enclosed with other mail. 





Figure 4 (left) shows the old-fashioned way of touching up a plate. The tension under which the operator works greatly reduces his effi- 
ciency by the end of a day, increasing possibility of error or accident. Figure 5 (right) shows another way in which safety bar pays for itself 


trates a typical pose before the bar was in- 
stalled. The left hand is steadying the right 
wrist, all muscles are taut, and the operator 
is under considerable strain to see that his 
hand does not slip. Figure 5 shows ease 
with which this operation can be performed 
with the new arrangement. 

The foregoing description and illustra- 
tions are suggestive of what can be done 
to make many other machines, having the 
heavy rolls or cylinders, safer to operate. 
Unfortunately, however, there are some 
machines to which this principle of safe- 
guarding cannot be applied. In such cases 
there may be a tendency on the part of the 
operators to take chances in order to in- 
crease production or to save time. 

We warn against tolerating unsafe prac- 
tices of this kind, and urge that orders be 
issued (and enforced) to stop machines 
before making adjustments if it is not prac- 
ticable to apply suitable guards. 

No matter how skilled an operator may 
be, the time will come when he will be un- 
able to avoid a dangerous, swiftly moving 
mechanical part, if he habitually comes 
close enough to it, and injury will result. 
No operator has yet been discovered who, 
under the urge of production or an over- 
tired body or brain, will not sooner or 
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However, since man’s brain and muscles 
are subject to fatigue which reduces his 
mental and physical efficiency, and because 
he has but relatively limited control over 
his functions, the only way to avoid injury 
is to see that safety rules are strictly fol- 
lowed, that machines are properly guarded, 
and that guards aie faithfully used. 


x * 


Ammunition for Sales Battles 

Uses of printing are suggested in the 
following message, addressed to the buy- 
ers of printing. 

New products and services crowd and 
fight for a chance at your prospect’s dollar 
and time. Your selling problems become 
more acute. You must intensify—and make 
every effort count, whether it be cutting 
down overhead or stepping up sales. 

Printing can step into this gap in two 
ways—make office time more profitable— 
make selling time more profitable. 

Printed forms save money in the office- 
workers’ salaries by providing short cuts 





for communication and for record-keeping. 


We offer a continuous service in printed 
forms that will relieve you of a heavy bur- 
den of interviewing the salesmen, delivery 
troubles, and the like. 


A good booklet is your field-service de- 
partment. It tells what your product or ser- 
vice is—how to use it and what it will do 
for the user. Every business needs a book- 
let as described here. 

Illustrated letters do just what the name 
implies—illustrate the points of the letter. 
Fundamental appeal by the eye route. 

Catalogs, bulletins, and price lists keep 
your trade in touch with what’s happening 
in the way of new items, price changes, and 
so on. In addition, they are a mighty good 
way to let your customer know that you 
have a wide range of offerings—perhaps 
more than he is buying at present. 

House-organs tie customers, employes, 
and the issuing company into a unit. The 
everyday events of interest to everybody— 
a bit of praise for someone, and, below, an 
under-current of good-will advertising that 
makes the house-organ an effective and a 
powerful bludgeon in the sales drive of 
any business house. 

Newspaper and magazine advertising— 
well planned—good typographically, with 
attractive artwork and sparkling copy, is a 
combination hard to beat for year-in and 
year-out reader stimulus.—Im pressions, is- 
sued by The McCormick-Armstrong Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas. 
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The PRESSROOM 











Asks Basis for Foreman’s Salary 


What is the basis of figuring a foreman’s sal- 
ary? Is it the percentage of payroll under his su- 
pervision, number of workers under his charge, 
the amount of equipment in his care, or is it on 
some other basis not mentioned above? Assume 
we are considering a high-class plant. I appre- 
ciate this is a question difficult to answer, or one 
that you might not want to answer. 

All of the conditions you state merit 
consideration. In addition, the experience, 
ability, and personality of the foreman are 
of great importance. Especially important 
is the foreman’s ability to maintain team- 
work in his department, while getting the 
best out of each individual. 

At the same time, a foreman must con- 
sider himself a representative of the man- 
agement and act accordingly. After all, it is 
the management that determines the fore- 
man’s salary, and some qualifications may 
outweigh others in one plant, but not in 
another. As you say, an unqualified answer 
on this matter is difficult. 


Need Tacky Ink for Thermography 

We have trouble with dull and glossy ther- 
mographic prints, and wonder if water-soluble 
inks would not be preferable to oil-soluble inks? 

We are giving you the name of a leader 
in this line, who can supply the best inks 
and powders. Oil-soluble pigments are the 
most popular. If water-soluble pigments 
are chosen, something to give tack would 
have to be added, else the powders would 
not hold properly. 


Wants Roll-Gold-Feeding Device 


I shall appreciate information regarding elec- 
tric heaters for platen presses, to be inserted in 
the press instead of the usual form for use in 
hot-embossing, also roll-gold-feeding attachment 
for use in connection with above heater plates. 


We are sending names of concerns sup- 
plying this hot stamping and embossing 
equipment to the industry. 


Seeks Causes of Uneven Print 


We enclose a booklet, an edition of 2,000, 
printed in our own shop. The paper used is hard 
antique finish book. 

We feel that the edition was not large enough 
to break down the type, although you will notice 
in the booklet a great many markings showing 
variations in the type face. What do you think 
caused it? Too much swat, paper stock too hard, 
too spongy, due to the laid mark, makeready, 
linotype, or imperfections? Our own ideas might 
be biased, hence we are asking you. 















Questions on pressroom problems 

are solicited, and will be answered 

by mail if a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope is enclosed 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 











Some imperfections are apparent. Check 
these on the galley proofs under a strong 
glass. The makeready could be more thor- 
ough, and partly causes the blemish. 

The principal cause of the lack of homo- 
geneous color, which produces the spotty 
effect, is faulty inking. Better rollers, prop- 
erly set, and the right ink will give a bet- 
ter print. This is a hard paper and requires 
a stiffer, heavier ink. Your present ink is 
well suited to a soft antique paper, but for 
this hard laid antique book an ink like in- 
surance-policy black is best. 


Old Presses Need Adjustments 


We have an old cylinder press on which the 
ink plate is out of line in some respect. It seems 
to be low on the end nearest fountain. Have an- 
other press on which the lift of stock moves 
toward the grippers. And a third, a cylinder job 
press, on which we have to run under color to 
avoid offset. What remedies would you suggest ? 
When the cylinder is moved ahead, is it neces- 
sary to remove the roller next to cylinder? 

The bed may not be level on the tracks. 
Lay a spirit level lengthwise and a straight- 
edge crosswise on the tracks for test. Keep 
one end of the level to the same end or 
side of the press during the test. Adjust 
the feed-board with thumbscrews under its 
two front corners so that the top of the 
front edge of board is one-sixteenth inch 
below top of the cylinder just after the 
grippers have closed. The guide tongues 
should be one-thirty-second inch above the 
packing as they clear it. 

Set the rollers on the cylinder job press 
to show a streak from one-sixth to one- 
quarter inch wide on the ink plate and the 
vibrator. On the four-roller cylinder press, 
the roller nearest the cylinder is raised in 
contact with vibrator as a distributor when 
the cylinder is moved ahead. 





Better Inking Facilities Required 


Enclosed is a publication cover we print and 
which taxes our present equipment. We are run- 
ning all four pages, work and turn, on a two- 
roller cylinder. We have to double roll the color 
form. When the black is run first, we have some 
trouble with offset where color overprints black. 
When color is run first, we must slipsheet the 
black form. As we expect more of this work, we 
would like advice as to handling more quickly 
and with less chance of offset. 

This is a rather tough form for a two- 
roller press. It is easiest if the pages requir- 
ing most ink are at the back of the sheet, 
not next to grippers. Use a high-grade dull 
halftone black and mix the color out of 
halftone inks and tint base. Print the color 
(transparent) over the black, when it is 
well set but not bone dry. 


Seeks Gum for End-Gumming Machine 


We recently purchased an end-gumming de- 
vice.. May we ask you to supply names of con- 
cerns manufacturing gum suitable for use in a 
machine such as ours? , 

Names requested are supplied. An excel- 
lent gum for labels, stickers, and similar 
work is a solution of yellow dextrin (made 
from cassava or sweet potatoes) ; dextrin, 
50 per cent, water 4914 per cent, phos- 
phoric acid 14 per cent. The dextrin is 
slowly stirred into hot, but not boiling, wa- 
ter. After the gum has cooled, the phos- 
phoric acid is added. This gum has good 
adhesion and may be used a long while 
after application, not drying out as quickly 
against moistening as some other adhesives. 


A Challenge Is Met Promptly 


Would you be good enough to give us the 
name of the special, quick, hard-drying, dull 
halftone black ink which has been recommended 
in the last issues of The Pressroom? 

I have run up against the non-drying of ordi- 
nary dull blacks on dull-coated post-card stock, 
even one week after being printed. Veteran ink 
salesmen to whom I have told my troubles, and 
showed your answers to correspondents, have 
told me that such an ink as you describe was not 
made. Let’s prove to them that they are wrong! 


Names of the ink in question and the 
maker are being sent to you. Also, you may 
get similar inks elsewhere. 


Four-Color-Process Specimen Is Neat 

From the students of the department of 
printing, Wentworth Institute, of Boston, 
comes a neatly executed four-color-process 
reproduction, most creditable to the boat- 
swain and all the crew. 
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Procedure for Rubber Press Blanket 

I'm interested in rubber impression blanket 
for halftone makeready for rough stock. Some- 
how, THE INLAND PRINTER in which it was de- 
scribed has been mislaid. So will you please tell 
me, as much in detail as possible, just how to 
go about it? 

Three sheets of manila tympan go on the 
cylinder first; over the manila, two sheets 
of fifty-pound book, which are withdrawn 
when the rubber blanket is added after the 
makeready is finished. Plates are to be a 
trifle over type high. The form rollers are 
set lightly on the form and firmly against 
steel vibrators. Full color is run. 

Enamel book of same weight as rough 
paper to be printed is used for overlays in 
two series, and chamfered for plates with- 
out line edges as for vignettes. All make- 
ready goes on third manila. The rubber 
impression blanket is placed next below 
drawsheet after makeready is in position. 

Slipsheets are used when printing half- 
tone plates on rough paper. Mixed forms 
of plates and type may be printed. 


Silk-Screen Process in New Zealand 

The firm for which I work is running a silk- 
screen-process department in conjunction with 
its other matter. I am at present in charge of 
this, and am a fairly well experienced silk-screen 
artist and printer. 

My firm wishes me to take over the depart- 
ment and operate it in conjunction with it. Be- 
fore investing my money in this, I would like to 
make the following inquiries about the process. 
Do you think the silk-screen process has come 
to stay, or will it be just another process to be 
superseded by other printing methods? In my 
opinion the process is suitable for posters, show 
cards, and other large work, but when it is used 
for fine work, with the aid of photomechanical 
screens, I consider it is forcing the process to do 
work that can be better done by the older meth- 
ods of printing. Do you agree? 

Do you think the process can compete success- 
fully with linoleum-block printing as far as price 
is concerned ? Generally what is your opinion of 
the silk-screen process? Is it a competitor of 
printing, or is it just a useful method for color 
printing on small orders to be used in conjunc- 
tion with other methods of printing ? 


You will have to determine the advisa- 
bility of the tentative investment from your 
own observation of your local field. And 
regarding the silk-screen process, it is un- 
questionably here to stay, as it is the best- 
known way of producing short- as well as 
medium runs of two and more colors of 
sign and advertising display at minimum 
cost. In addition, it is adapted to use on 
many surfaces which are not economically 
handled on the printing press. 

Linoleum blocks are competitive in cost 
on the range of work for which linoleum 
is best adapted, but on many surfaces the 
silk screen has the field almost to itself. 

In addition, the silk-screen process has 
its own powerful appeal to the advertiser 
in search of attractive effects, different in 
many ways from regular printing and lith- 
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ography. The difference is in the film of 
color applied by the silk-screen process. In 
this country, machines are now used with 
an output of a thousand an hour. The proc- 
ess is best adapted to the application of 
broad masses, rather than fine lines, but at 
the same time, much fine work, including 
process-color work, is done. 

The fields open to the silk-screen proc- 
ess are numerous. Among other articles on 
which it is used are: Show cards, posters, 
metal signs, glass, wood, canvas, silk, felt 
cloth, dress goods, handkerchiefs, tinware, 
corrugated boxes, leather, tire covers, and 
numerous leather-substitute articles. 

With concave stencils, oval as well as 
round objects may be decorated with the 
silk-screen process, also very thick material. 
These qualifications give the process an ex- 
ceedingly wide range of adaptability. And 
while it is conceivable that an exclusively 
silk-screen-process plant may be very profit- 
able, it is generally operated in conjunction 
with a printing plant. 


Kind of Metallic Paper Decides Ink 


We have trouble running metallic-coated 
papers. Can we pile them up in running with- 
out offset and picking? 

The latest of the metallic-coated papers 
requires a special ink ground in a pyroxy- 
lin vehicle. The older metallic-coated pa- 
pers vary in finish; some may be stacked, 
and others require slipsheeting of solid 
prints. The best ink is a fast-drying and 
quick-setting dull halftone black. On ac- 
count of the variance in different brands, 
no rule can be given. You will have to ex- 
amine sheets. Picking is not so likely to oc- 
cur as offset if soft haiftone inks are used. 


Desires a Rubber Impression Blanket 

Can you supply name of concern making 
rubber impression blanket? 

There is a blanket made especially for 
printing plates on hard and rough finishes 
of paper and another type of blanket used 
for the general run of work. 
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Will you take 
him for a years 
subscription? 










































Did you clip his spurs? 


Yhy not pay a year 
or two inadvance by 
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“In the Days That Wuz’”—The Old Subscriber 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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CRAFTSMEN AT CONFERENCE GET PREVIEW OF NEW PRESS 


HE CENTRAL district conference of the 
"Dead Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, held at Milwaukee on 
June 9, was one of significance to the in- 
dustry as a whole. One session of it was 
devoted, in one place, to an exposition and, 
in another, to a demonstration of the ma- 
chinery which practical craftsmen present 
called revolutionary in ultimate application. 

This session opened with a banquet ten- 
dered by the Claybourn Corporation at the 
Hotel Schroeder. The assembly, pictured 
above, was addressed by L. W. Claybourn, 
hero of the letterpressers in the battle of 
the processes, on the subject, “‘New Devel- 
opments in the Letterpress Field.” 

Introducing Claybourn, Lou Flader, the 
commissioner of the American Photoen- 
gravers Association, who has a penchant for 
hitting the nail on the head and who, as a 
trade-association man, puts service to his 
industry first, made an epochal address, and 
the gist of what he said was that letterpress 
will endure only if methods reducing or 
practically eliminating idle press time dur- 
ing makeready are put into effect. 

Claybourn then briefly described a new 
five-color rotary press, emphasizing espe- 
cially the essential platemaking and regis- 
tering devices. In closing, he invited his 
audience to enter waiting autos and visit 
the Claybourn plant to witness a practical 
demonstration. On arrival there, the 300 
craftsmen found the presses ready. 

The Claybourn multi-color presses are 
built in five sizes, alike in design, and built 
in multiples, so that color units can be 
added as required to form two-color, three- 


color, four-color, or five-color machines. 
These additions can be made on the floor 
of a plant after the first unit is installed. 
Most of the visitors were more or less 
familiar with the larger Claybourn presses. 
THE INLAND PRINTER for January, 1933, 
described one of them turning out a run 
of color work at record speed. Early this 
year, printers and publishers from far and 
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wide journeyed to Milwaukee to witness 
the machine in operation. So the newest 
and smallest size (sheet size, 25 by 38 
inches) was the center of interest. The final 
touches on this small-size press were given 
but a few hours before this mass visit. It 
was, therefore, remarkable that the press 
(not yet “run-in”) produced almost per- 
fect impressions (as to makeready and reg- 
ister) right from the jump. And this was 
rightly regarded as demonstrating struc- 
tural strength combined with precise ad- 
justment, and the general appearance of 
the machine strengthened this judgment. 

This new-size press has a capacity of 
5,000 sheets an hour, printed in five col- 
ors at each passage through the press. 

Those principally interested in maintain- 
ing the position of letterpress printing were 
plainly greatly encouraged. They have also 
noted the gradual invasion of this field by 
other methods, resulting in lower costs and, 
in some cases, better results. If this demon- 
stration did nothing else, it showed that 
Claybourn /as provided a practical and ef- 
ficient check to this invasion, enabling the 
letterpress printer to produce superior re- 
sults more cheaply and in less time. 

For some time, this has been admittedly 
true regarding long runs on large sheets, 
so-called tonnage printing. The new 25 by 
38 press is not confined to long runs. Due 
to its high speed, the practical elimination 
of makeready, of register time, and of trou- 
bles due to offset and unfavorable atmos- 
pheric conditions, considerable impetus is 
given letterpress printing through this de- 
velopment in precision equipment. 
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Mortise Your Type Without Ruining It 
by Following This Simple Method 


RINTERS are doing all they can today 
Fo do away with the bane of the com- 
posing room, the need to mortise letters. 
It is a time-killer, but a necessary evil. 
Many plants have done away with it. 

Monotype-equipped shops have their 
casting departments make undercut letters, 
which have proved successful in most 
cases. Plants equipped with slugcasting 
machines are now being furnished kerned 
characters with most of their fonts, espe- 
cially those of newer design. Ludlow 


By GEORGE HARVEY PETTY 


done that way, one becomes classed as a 
careless printer, one who looks little if any 
farther than Saturday noon and the pay 
envelope. And the plant itself receives an 
even blacker eye. 

One chap, who came to our plant dur- 
ing a rush, persisted for several weeks in 
so mortising letters that even the appren- 
tices laughed. Suppose the letters were a 
cap T and a lower-case a. He would cut off 
the entire upper shoulder of the a and mor- 
tise the T (1). Then, if he didn’t get an 
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Although the accompanying article describing various efficient mortising operations is 
in itself remarkably lucid, the simple sketches in the group above insure understanding 


makes mortised mats, totally eliminating 
time work on such composition. 

But in the case of foundry type, some- 
thing has to be done—if the job is to be 
done right. “Speed” shops pay no attention 
to such a thing. The boss says, ‘‘Pour it to- 
gether,” and one is forced to let it go at 
that, no matter how it looks. But, when 
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up-and-down justification, he filled in with 
thin spaces, which might work loose at the 
most inopportune moments after the form 
was locked up. 

A correct way? Yes, if you want to say 
that he obtained the end for which he 
sought. But he utterly ruined the @ for 
use in a line that required no mortising. 





To mortise these same letters in the 
proper way (2), first determine the exact 
amount you want to close up, adjust the 
measure of the power saw so that the blade 
will cut that amount off when the two let- 
ters are placed together, side to side, with 
the nicks of the T away from you and the 
nicks of the a toward you (3), and, with 
the table lowered as far as possible, push 
forward until cut in as far as needed. 

Then, locking the table with the thumb- 
screw provided on the left, run it straight 
up with the crank until the teeth of the 
blade have ceased to hit the type. If you 
stop before then you will probably leave a 
little burr on the type that is liable to 
throw the finished line out of kilter. Pull 
the table back, reverse the letters and go 
through the same procedure again (4). If 
you have not let anything slip, you will 
have perfectly mortised letters. 

Now, suppose the letters you wish to 
mortise are a cap A and a cap W with the 
A coming first (5). To mortise these let- 
ters in the manner just described is some- 
what dangerous: you have to turn them 
upside down and if you are not careful you 
will saw into the face and the result will 
be a ruined piece of type. This is especially 
true if the table is not well oiled and moves 
by jerks, as some do. 

The best way, I have found, is to raise 
the table to a height sufficient to give the 
proper mortise in from the top or bottom 
of the type body (top of the A, bottom of 
the W). Set the measure so as to give you 
the correct cut in from the side of the edge 
of the type body when the two pieces are 
placed on the bed together (6). Then lay 
the two pieces on the bed with the faces 
toward you and with the nicks of the W 
down and with that letter to the outside. 
Run through, holding them firmly with 
the fingers (7). If the blade is sharp you 
will have no trouble. If it is dull be sure 
to run through slowly. You cannot lock 
them in, because you will ruin the type 
face. Sometimes, too, it is necessary to run 
the measure back a few points and cut only 
a small amount at a time. That is particu- 
larly true with foundry metal, because it is 
harder and more brittle than monotype. 
Reverse with the A, putting the nicks up 
and run through again. The two pieces 
should then fit very well together. 

I believe these two ways will enable you 
to mortise any letters that are needed in 
your plant. If you find the latter way easier 
than the first, you can mortise all type that 
way. The letter that has to be cut from the 
bottom should be placed on the bed with 
the nicks down and face toward you. The 
other will have the nicks up and face away 
from you. 

Often, too, you will have several letters 
of the same kind in one job. If you set the 
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saw as explained in the first and lock it 
(with the thumb-screw on the left of the 
saw table) you can mortise as many as 
needed. Run the table up, lock in the two 
letters, lower the table and raise it again. 
Take out the letter mortised and insert an- 
other, not the one opposite but the same 
kind, and repeat the operation. It is some- 
times necessary to run the table in farther 
on the second letter than on the first. In 
either case mortise all the same letters first 
and follow with the others, setting the saw 
as explained. In the second way, you may 
have to raise or lower the table a trifle. If 
you follow instructions carefully, you will 
have no trouble. 


Poured-Rubber Plates of Finest Screens 
Give Direct Printing Offset Look 


HE DIRECT RUBBER PRINT for the fine- 
‘ae halftones, delicate etchings, or 
hairline type faces is now possible through 
use of the new poured-rubber plate which 
was recently discovered in Germany. 

The discovery was made by a German 
retired cylinder-press manufacturer and his 
chemist son, who sought to devise a direct 


LOWERS PLATE COSTS BY USING RUBBER 


Shown on this page is a re- 
duced reproduction of a five- 
color poster produced by the 
Neely Printing Company, Chi- 
cago. The original was 20 by 
26 inches, and printed from 
rubber plates, using flat-color 
oil inks. 

Work of this class ordina- 
rily is in the province of the 
lithographer, both because of 
the cost of several metal plates 
of this size and because such 
large zincs of this nature occa- 
sionally mottle and “pick.” 

To overcome these handi- 
caps, rubber plates are often 
used by some letterpress print- 
ers, and in the opinion of many 
could be utilized thus a little 
more widely. The ink is laid 
on various weights and grades 
of paper, including embossed 
cover stocks, solidly and evenly, 
without pulling. On the latter, 
particularly, the rubber appears 
to have peculiar advantages, 
since the normal finish is not crushed, even 
though the ink is deposited in the ofttimes 
deep crevices of the paper. 

On price, too, rubber has a decided ad- 
vantage over metal plates of the size, when 
the character of the art is such as to permit 
hand-cut plates. In artwork alone, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER is advised, the saving is 50 
per cent or more. Only rough outlines are 
required for the cutter to follow. Rubber 
plates cost only 35 to 50 per cent as much 
as metal plates of the same size, depend- 
ing upon the amount of detail in the pic- 
tures. On the other hand, it is only fair to 
state that where considerable detail is in- 
volved, drawings as well as zincs could be 
cheaper than rubber plates. It all depends 
on the style of illustration. 

In early June, this progressive concern 
placed a large number of examples of its 
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UNION 


UNIFORMED MESSENGER WILL DELIVER TICKET ORDER AND COLLECT AIR FARE « 


This is a reduced reproduction of a five-color poster pro- 
duced with rubber plates by the Neely Printing Company, 
Chicago. The original was 20 by 26 inches, and bled 


craftsmanship in rubber-plate printing on 
exhibition at one end of its commodious 
front office. The showing was viewed by 
scores during the two days it was on dis- 
play and, if one may judge by remarks of 
visitors, most of them were impressed with 
the possibilities the process offered. Inci- 
dentally, they saw a poster being turned 
out which was on the press and running 
by the time an artist could have made the 
drawings for photoengraved plates, accord- 
ing to the president, Floyd Neely. Another 
thing printers might well keep in mind, 
therefore, appears to be quick delivery. 

Introduced as a means of obtaining soft, 
distinctive effects with the water-color inks, 
rubber plates have been made oil-resistant 
and otherwise improved so that they may 
be used with regular inks. The use of such 
plates is increasing constantly. 


By HAROLD ALLEN 


rubber print which would enable the letter- 
press printers to produce offset effects on 
their platens, cylinders, and rotaries. By 
perfecting a direct print, they hoped to dis- 
place the offset or indirect rubber print, to 
effect drastic reductions in costs of press 
machinery, and also eventual reductions in 
cost of printed material. 

Previously, two types of rubber plate 
have been used by certain branches of the 
printing industry. The cut plate is now em- 
ployed rather extensively for wallpaper and 
silhouette effects on selected materials, and 
for color tints. And the vulcanized pressed 
plate is used currently in the corrugated- 
box and packing-paper industries. The lat- 
ter variety is best known to laity by its 
characteristic product, the rubber stamp. 

The new rubber plate differs quite radi- 
cally from these predecessors in two partic- 
ulars: It is poured, not pressed; it resists 
the destructive chemical action of oils and 
greases contained in book and job inks. 

The poured feature indicates that the 
manufacture of plates is extremely simple 
—as easy as the casting of a lead stereo— 
and that neither technical skill nor new 
machinery (not even stereo equipment) is 
required. The process is therefore imme- 
diately practicable for the smallest plant. 

This mixture includes twelve ingredi- 
ents, the formula being the property of the 
maker. After a simple preliminary demon- 
stration, the author executed each step in 
platemaking process. This includes pour- 
ing and leveling the plate, drying out the 
residue moisture in a small electric oven, 
separating rubber from the mat, mounting 
the rubber on wood, and the printing of 
various materials with it. 

The materials used were various sorts of 
rough paper and strawboard, a piece of 
grained walnut, and a sheet of tin. To top 
it off, the letterhead-size halftone was then 
printed on summer-mesh underwear on an 
ordinary galley proof press. Inspecting the 
shadings under a magnifying glass, we 
could find no objectionable differences be- 
tween the points on the ridges and the 
depths of the grooves. 

The resistance to chemical disintegra- 
tion signifies that the plates adapt them- 
selves to the entire book and commercial 
field, as well as to the branches using the 
other types of rubber plates because they 
have a much greater durability than either 
electros or stereos (runs of 300,000-1,- 
000,000 are possible without perceptible 
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wear), and they reproduce the most deli- 
cate detail of finest screen halftone or type. 
No more can be asked. 

Achieved results resemble offset. The 
plate produces a direct rubber print, offset 
an indirect. The one is a relief print by let- 
terpress—on platen, cylinder, or rotary; 
the other a flat or surface print by litho- 
offset. The poured plate prints evenly any 
surface where maximum variations due to 
pebbles, grains, crevices, or waves do not 
exceed the depth to which the halftone or 
zinc is etched. This range includes many 
stocks not now printed because of unusual 
roughness, as well as all materials handled 
by letterpress, litho-offset, or other rubber 
methods. Thus the range comprises bonds 
and writings, books, tissues, cardboards, 
covers, parchments, wax papers, tin, cloth, 
corrugated box board, cellophane, glass, 
and wood. Note, however, that the offset 
nature of the print (dull or flat color) 
does not harmonize with the background 
of the glazed and supercalendared coated 
book papers. 

All the materials are printed directly by 
present machinery without makeready. The 
elasticity of plate itself equalizes all im- 
perfections. Economies which are effected 
include: Elimination of makeready ; elimi- 
nation of offset machinery; displacement 
of electros and stereos; elimination of the 
roller wear and tear; reduction of ink con- 
sumption by 30-40 per cent; substitution 
of book for litho inks; reduction of power 
consumption by 60-70 per cent; prolonga- 
tion of life of press equipment. 

Further, it permits speeding of produc- 
tion and reduction of retail prices by mak- 
ing light, speedy, cheap presses, colorful, 
inexpensive, fast-drying inks, rough, nat- 
ural papers all feasible for quality work. 

In Germany, costs of mounted plates for 
platen or cylinder use are slightly less than 
costs of electros. Offset results are achieved 
at 40 per cent economy over that method. 

License to produce the plates carries the 
privilege of using the new super-sensitive 
cheap mat material which is designed for 
those plants not now in position to make 
their own paper or lead mats. 

The process is protected under three 
German patents granted January 11, 1934, 
and under United States application of Oc- 
tober 18, 1932. These and twenty-eight 
other national patents were taken out just 
after the first successful tests which culmi- 
nated ten years of experiment. The process 
is now in use, under license, in Germany, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Poland, Addi- 
tional licenses also are being negotiated by 
interests in Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, En- 
gland, Canada, and Austria. 

Details on the new process may be ob- 
tained from Harold Allen, Beneckestrasse 
24, Hamburg, Germany. 
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New BOOKS 








Book Explains Various Processes 


“The Technique of Prints and Art Re- 
production Processes,” by Jan Poortenaar, 
is not a practical textbook on the various 
methods described, but rather seeks to en- 
lighten the reader as to the advantages, 
uses, problems, and other matters some- 
times disregarded in “how to do” books. 
It is an English publication. 

Its purpose is to give the student an op- 
portunity to grasp understanding of the 
various processes on a comparable basis. 
The book is divided into three parts, Hand, 
or non-mechanical processes; the photo- 
mechanical processes ; concluding chapters. 

Part 1: Introduction—relief, intaglio, 
and planographic printing, real prints and 
reproduction ; woodcuts and wood engrav- 
ing; stenciling ; engraving ; etching and the 
dry point; tone processes in engraving and 
etching ; lithography. 

Part 2: The cliché-verre; line process ; 
halftone process; pantone process and the 
deeply etched halftone; heliogravure and 
hand (flat-plate) photogravure; the rotary 
photogravure ; collotype; offset. 

Part 3: On margins, and the mounting 
of prints; music printing; paper and its 
manufacture; distinction between graphic 
art and reproduction. 

The book consists of 174 pages, 6 by 
93/, inches, bound in stiff boards with can- 
vas back. It includes forty-five specimens 
in monotone and color, and ninety other 
illustrations. As a means of general educa- 
tion, “The Technique of Prints and Art 
Reproduction Processes” will form a valu- 
able addition to printing libraries. It may 
be ordered through THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’s book department for $4.50 postage 
and duty paid. 


Annual Features New Ideas 


Published in England, ‘The Print User’s 
Year Book, 1934’ is the first of a contem- 
plated series of annuals on printing and its 
use in advertising. It is published primarily 
for the user of printing, as a record of the 
best of current processes and methods. For 
this reason, it is also a fine source of ideas 
and suggestions for the printer. 

Edited by Charles C. Knights, it repre- 
sents the endeavor of twenty-five printers, 
seven process engravers, of fourteen paper 
houses, five inkmakers, and seven photog- 
raphers. In each case, Knights has given 
full credit. The illustrations, in each case 
accompanying text, and referred to specifi- 


cally, range from black-and-white to proc- 
ess-color work. The book is essentially an 
ideal source of ideas. 

Topics are: Putting your salesmanship 
into his shop; getting the best from one- 
color line; good and bad form in typog- 
raphy; problems of a modern composing 
room; some variations in one-color half- 
tones; the use of symbols in advertising ; 
some notes on combined line and halftone; 
juggling with two-color line; on choosing 
the process ; two-color halftones ; inexpen- 
sive two-color tone effects; take a letter, 
please, Miss Smart; posting and percent- 
ages; some possibilities of the all-type let- 
terhead (with a number of specimens). 
Others are: Redeeming the commonplace 
with a patterned paper; a note on fancy 
papers; on the choice of type faces; print- 
ing for better business ; color photography ; 
halftone reproductions; three- and four- 
color letterpress printing; choosing of a 
printer ; Shades of Ben Day! 

Further chapters include: Fine halftones 
on newsprint; splashing color with matt 
oil inks; the color printing from hand-cut 
blocks; rubber ; color schemes without the 
tears; crayon, chalk, pencil for one-color 
offset; firing the broadside; designing of 
sale literature; appropriation method of 
buying printing; offset process applied to 
fine color printing; evolution of a layout; 
gravure; sales value of a photo; new uses 
for printing, and so on. 

The volume contains 212 pages, 81/, by 
1034 inches, bound in rough green cloth, 
blind stamped, with top edge stained. In 
addition, there are twenty-four blanks, so 
owner of the book may paste in his own 
specimens. ‘Print User’s Year Book, 1934” 
may be purchased through THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S book department for $3.25 post- 
age and duty paid. 


x & 


Psalms First Book Printed Here 


Stephen Dane, Puritan, printed the first 
book published in America, a psalm book 
for the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in 
1640. The edition was 1,700 copies, which 
supplied the various colonies for a long 
time. A small press and a font of black- 
face type had been brought from England, 
and the versified psalms were printed in 
quaint spelling and phraseology of the pe- 
riod. Ten copies were still in existence in 
1903, and probably are in existence today. 
—Barnesville (Indiana) Herald-Tribune. 
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he Month's NEws 





Brief mentions of men and events associated with the printing industry are published here. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 





Brandtjen & Kluge Foreign Sales Up 


The worldwide reader influence of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER is demonstrated by the overseas 
sales of an advertiser, Brandtjen & Kluge, In- 
corporated. Twenty-one new Kluge Automatic 
Presses were shipped to Australia last year, with 
this year’s shipments likely to be greater. A con- 
siderable number of Kluge feeders have been 
purchased by Australian printers in the last ten 
years, the maker reports. 

Twelve machines recently were shipped to 
India, with nineteen more now being crated. 
Canada has taken a number of the Kluge Auto- 
matics and additional installations are being ne- 
gotiated. Agents in South Africa and in New 
Zealand are also negotiating for shipments. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is widely read in these 
British territories, as well as in other overseas 
nations by the heads of leading printing plants. 


Linotype Head Goes to Europe 


With a view to studying printing conditions 
in Europe, Norman Dodge, president of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, sailed June 9 for 
some weeks on the continent. He will attend the 
annual meetings of associated companies in Lon- 
don and Germany, and also confer with linotype 
representatives in other leading cities of Europe. 

Before leaving, he helped arrange the lunch- 
eon for sea-going printers given by the company 
to fifteen printers of the United States Navy, in 
New York City during the Presidential review 
of the fleet. The guests represented eleven of the 
twenty-six linotype-equipped ships in the navy. 
Several of the men had attended the linotype 
school at Mergenthaler headquarters. 

In addition to the navy linotypes, nine others 
are operated on ocean vessels. One is on board 
the French training cruiser Jeanne d’Arc, in the 
harbor when the fleet came in; one each on the 
Aquitania, Berengaria, Mauretania, Belgenland, 
St. Louis, Mariposa, Monterey, and Lurline. 

Joseph T. Mackey, the executive vice-president 
and treasurer of the company, sailed for Europe 
on June 18. He will join Norman Dodge there 
and attend the meetings of associated companies. 

Alfred Archer, manager, foreign department, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, recently re- 
turned from a six-week tour of Europe. He de- 
clares that newspapers and printets appear to be 
doing well overseas. He visited Paris, Brussels, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Edinburgh, Lon- 
don, Glasgow, and Manchester. 


Admen Honor H. C. May, Printer 


Forty years a printer, Herbert C. May, presi- 
dent of Herbert C. May Company, of Houston, 
Texas, was honored twice on his anniversary. 
The Advertising Association of Houston gave 
him a testimonial luncheon to mark the occasion, 
at which leading advertisers, printers, and oth- 
ers praised the ability and service of this very 
popular printer of the South. 

Few men in the industry are so honored by 
their customers, which attests to the important 





HERBERT C. MAY 


place Herb May holds in the civic and industrial 
affairs of Houston. In addition to being active 
in the Advertising Association, Herb May is a 
charter member of the Houston Rotary Club, 
having been its first secretary. Rotarians honored 
May on his fortieth anniversary as a printer also, 
devoting the entire first page and most of the 
second of their Bulletin to him on May 29 in 
addition to the reception he received at the reg- 
ular meeting which followed. 

May has been noted for his financial article in 
his house-organ, May-Bs. The soundness of his 
views is shown by the fact that Rice Institute 
made the series required reading. In addition, 
May is financial editor of the Houston Rotary 
Bulletin, devoted to Rotarian activities. 

Donald Rein, a leading Houston printer, was 
the principal speaker. He praised May for his 
service to the public, his employes and fellow 
workers, and to the entire printing industry. 

The advertising men presented May with an 
honorary life membership in the club. 


Heinrich Promotes Harry Schmidt 


Harry Schmidt, who for several years was the 
chief assistant to H. H. Heinrich, president of 
H. H. Heinrich, Incorporated, New York City, 
has been made vice-president of the company. 
He has specialized in rubber plates and equip- 
ment in the last few years, and has designed an 
electric-hydraulic rubber-platemaking equipment. 


Giegengack Named Public Printer 


Prematurely announced in the daily papers be- 
cause of an unsubstantiated report released in 
Washington, the appointment of A. E. Giegen- 
gack, New York City, as Public Printer of the 
United States has been announced by the Presi- 
dent. “Gus,” as he is known among printers 
everywhere, has been code director for the Trade 
Typesetting Industry, Division D-1 of Graphic 
Arts Code of Fair Competition. 

He is treasurer and general manager of Whit- 
taker-Giegengack-Trapp, Incorporated, of New 
York City, a position he has held since 1920. 
During 1919, he was with The DeVinne Press, 
following his return from France, where he was 
mechanical superintendent of Stars and Stripes, 
war-time newspaper of the A. E. F. 

He had charge of printing for Charles Wil- 
liams Stores, Brooklyn, from 1915 to 1917, and 
was a journeyman before that time. 

Gus is a former president of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen, the 
New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
and the Typographers Association of New York 
City, and was a director of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association. He is a member of 
the United Typothetae of America. 


Copyright Bill Has Teeth 


Although, as reported in the June issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, the copyright bill has 
again failed of passage by Congress, printers are 
showing deep interest in its provisions. And an 
outstanding one is that no American publisher 
could print editions of classics after the bill was 
passed without paying royalties to heirs of au- 
thors, unless such works had passed into the 
public domain in the country of origin. The bill 
was opposed at public hearings by an official of 
the printing unions on the ground that it would 
reduce volume of printing in this country. 


Craftsmen Speakers Announced 


The educational program of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen will be 
stressed at the convention to be held in Toronto 
on August 26, 27, and 28. The speakers already 
scheduled, and their subjects, are: Neil Powter, 
Montreal, ‘‘Paper and its relation to the printing 
and allied trades’; J. Homer Winkler, Cleve- 
land, ‘Recent advancements in electrotyping”’ ; 
Russell Rabjon, Toronto, “Art and its applica- 
tions to the advertising and printing fields” ; De- 
Witt Patterson, of Chicago, “Gravure—recent 
developments’; Doctor McDonald, New York 
City, “Lithographic problems and their solution.” 

Entertainment features include a concert on 
Sunday evening, preceding official opening of the 
convention, by the Toronto Philharmonic Choir 
of 200 voices. Luncheons, a dinner-dance, shop 
and sightseeing tours are also scheduled. 

Ira D. Pilliard, chairman of the educational 
commission, states that the program is still in 
process of revision and completion, with further 
interesting details in prospect. 
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Daily Prints Four-Color Pages 


Newspaper printing history was made in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, on May 21, 1934. The Daily Ree- 
ord on that day was printed in four colors, with 
pictures and advertisements in a variety of colors. 

The two lines of Crabtree high-speed rotaries, 
each 100 feet long, and capable of printing 300,- 
000 newspapers an hour, produced the unusual 
issue. A sub-basement accommodates the eight 
motors which drive the presses, while stereo and 
mailing rooms are on the same level with the 
pressroom of the newspaper. 

On Page 1, the Record carried a reproduction 
of Maurice Greiffenhagen’s ‘‘Prince Charlie at 
Loch Shiel, 1745.” An editorial note explains 
“This reproduction is the first experiment in 
daily newspapers in the use of the three-color 
process, which entails the use of the so-called 
three primary colors—red, yellow, and blue. On 
Pages 3 and 27 appear advertisements employ- 
ing the four-color process, that is, the three pri- 
maries in combination with black. On Page 22 is 
another example in three colors. The color at- 
tempts of other newspapers so far have been 
limited to an elaboration of what was produced 
on the old Daily Record presses so far back as 
1909. In this, the first attempt in the world of 
daily journalism to utilize the three- and four- 
color processes, the Daily Record asks for the 
tolerance which should be accorded the pioneer.”’ 
The paper has been revised to tabloid style. 


Carnegie Graduates Given Degrees 


President T. S. Baker of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology conferred the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Printing on nineteen members of the 
class of 1934 and one earlier graduate on June 
11. Those receiving degrees are: W. M. Sanzen- 
bacher, Toledo; Shorey Allan, of Washington; 
W. A. Bostick, Detroit; Charles Boyd, Junior, 
Wellsville, Ohio; J. C. Carr, Lynbrook, New 
York; J. H. Davis, Junior, Washington; R. M. 
DuBois, Rochester, New York; W. B. Edelblut, 
Washington; F. H. Elliott, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; M. U. Erle, Los Angeles; H. A. Kroll, 
Washington; E. J. McCormick, Bogota, New 
Jersey; D. K. Roseman, Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania; L. A. Squitieri, of Pittsburgh; C. M. 
Stewart, Lorain, Ohio; E. H. Trapp, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey; H. J. Walter, Yonkers, New York; 
S. C. Wick, Junior, of Rutledge, Pennsylvania; 
C. M. Wolfinger, Des Moines; S. A. Yasgur, of 
Springville, New York. 

The certificates for the two-year course were 
awarded to J. A. Dellamano, Floral Park, New 
York; B. D. Miskmen, Coshocton, Ohio; Joseph 
Reidy, Washington; J. C. Shepard, Montgomery, 
Alabama. Night-school certificates awarded are 
as follows: Layout and design, J. F. Rafferty, 
L. S. Reznik; machine composition, J. H. Gal- 
lagher, E. H. Stern; presswork, H. N. Gassen- 
schmidt, Junior. 

Waldemar Kaempffert, science editor of the 
New York Times, delivered the commencement 
address, a plea for concerted attack on world 
problems by engineers and social scientists. 


James E. Bennet Aids Youth Plan 


It is an American maxim that if you want a 
job done well, ask a busy man to do it. James E. 
Bennet, president of the Babcock Printing Press 
Company, and secretary of the National Printing 
Equipment Association is certainly a living dem- 
onstration of this idea. 

Despite strenuous demands on his time by his 
own business and the affairs of the equipment 
makers’ code authority, he finds opportunity to 
interest himself in the problems of young peo- 
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ple. As lecturer on “Youth” at the New York 
Youth Christian Center, he is now conducting a 
series of four discussions on successive Sunday 
evenings, June 17, 24, July 1 and 8, at West 
Farms Reformed Church, New York City. 


JAMES E, BENNET 


His subjects are: Youth and the Intellect; 
Youth and Character; Youth and the Soul; and 
Youth and Business. Several Christian Endeavor 
societies are sponsoring the series of talks. 


British Firm Interests Employes 


With the increased interest being manifest in 
better employe-employer relations, it is interest- 
ing to note that Boxfoldia, Limited, Birming- 
ham, England, has solved this very perplexing 
problem successfully for seven years. An annual 
week-end outing, extending from Friday morn- 
ing to Monday afternoon, brings the entire staff, 
from factory hand to the directors, together. 

The affair is held at Conway, North Wales, 
with employes the guests of the company. And 
boating, mountain climbing, as well as other so- 
cial events are scheduled. However, principal 
interest, both by employes and executives, cen- 
ters around the works conference. Departmental 
chiefs again this year made interesting, enlight- 
ening talks on their work, showing how workers 
could frequently improve conditions by helpful 
suggestions and at the same time showing em- 
ployes some of the problems of management. 

Boxfoldia, Limited, recently installed offset 
equipment and Mason Willy, of Hunter Penrose, 
Limited, attended, giving an enlightening talk 
on the processes involved. This is but one ex- 
ample of the successful effort which is being 
made to show employes that they form an im- 
portant part of productive ability of the firm. 


Eye-Saving Pamphlet Offered 


A new pamphlet on “Eye Protection in Indus- 
try” has been published by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. It includes an excellent 
appraisal chart to aid managers and safety engi- 
neers in studying their plants for danger points. 





Daily Engraves Page Ads in Strike 


The composing-room strike which affected the 
daily newspapers in Wichita, Kansas, ended at 
7 p.m. on June 4, having lasted since April 21. 
The agreement calls for a five-month contract at 
the former wage scale, with arbitration mean- 
while to cover the year following expiration of 
the temporary agreement. Publisher Max Levand 
of the Beacon states that publishers were ap- 
proached for a settlement on this basis by a dis- 
interested person on behalf of the printers. 

The start of the strike resulted in an interest- 
ing situation and solution in the Beacon plant. 
A leading department store had been buying its 
merchandise for six weeks in preparation for 
its mid-spring sale. Seven pages of advertising 
were scheduled for April 26, with the sale be- 
ing held April 27 and 28. 

Levand asked Gundell Goldansky, head of his 
art department, if he could handle the job. Gol- 
dansky borrowed the business office’s best ste- 
nographer and set to work. Using an elite-type 
typewriter, he had her type the copy directly 
against the back of carbon paper, striking onto 
white paper. Each carbon was used but once. It 
was his belief (proved) that carbon paper gave 
a better black than ribbon. 

In the meanwhile, Goldansky lettered head- 
lines, larger type, and figures for prices on draw- 
ing paper. Drawings of apparel, furniture, and 
other merchandise, headlines, and so on were 
pasted down on page-size dummies. Sheets were 
ruled into spaces and columns to occupy the re- 
quired space. 

Drawings that were too large or too small 
were reduced or enlarged photographically. Va- 
riations in type sizes were obtained by the same 
method. In this way, six pages were made up 
and sent to the engraving department. And the 
seventh page was set by substitute compositors. 

The day of publication came, and with it the 
usual changes. Certain items had not arrived. 
Following the same method, Goldansky had his 
corrections made by the engravers, had the page 
plates routed where necessary, and patched the 
new metal in place. 

Numerous other advertisements were then pro- 
duced in the same fashion during the six weeks 
of the strike. A considerable amount of work 
was thus lost to the compositors, while a new 
development in advertising production was given 
a head start, possibly causing later restriction in 
composing-room staffs. Publisher Levand feels 
that his handling of the advertisements greatly 
affected the psychological effect of the strike, 
and possibly may deter such action elsewhere, 
giving arbitration an opportunity to settle dis- 
putes without loss to publishers, workers, and 
advertisers, as well as the public. 


Fair Features New Color Plan 


Ten colors are used in decorating the various 
buildings of A Century of Progress Exposition, 
Chicago. The outstanding new color of the 1934 
scheme is magenta, a rich bluish-red. Printers 
planning to visit the exposition should particu- 
larly study it with a view of using it, although 
it is stated that it is hard to match in ink. 

In the electrical building, a stroboscope is on 
display, which shows how this new light device 
makes it possible to study rapidly moving ob- 
jects as, though they were standing still. The de- 
vice is being applied to printing presses for a 
study of printing on the press without the need 
of stopping the press. Another interesting ex- 
hibit in the same building shows a means of de- 
tecting smoke, used in industrial plants for the 
correction of fuel combustion to obtain maxi- 
mum results from fuel consumed. 
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McGraw Marks 50th Anniversary 


June 18 marked the fiftieth anniversary in the 
publishing business of James H. McGraw, Sen- 
ior, chairman of the board of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. He entered the business 
with American Railway Publishing Company, 
New York City. Prior to that, he taught school 
in the state. The veteran publisher spent the day 
at his desk, where friends greeted him. 


Mechanical Chiefs Compare Notes 


The eighth annual mechanical conference of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion was held in St. Louis on June 4, 5, and 6. 
An innovation this year was that the entire first- 
day program was given over to problems of the 
smaller dailies. Emphasis throughout the confer- 
ence was on discussion, rather than set subjects. 

At the opening session, Louis G. Buisch, pro- 
duction manager, Hornell (New York) Tribune- 
Times, spoke on the small-newspaper composing 
room. The discussion concerned itself principally 
with handling of advertising. 

At the afternoon meeting, Charles Frederick- 
son, the mechanical superintendent, Mt. Vernon 
Argus, led a discussion of newspaper pressrooms 
and stereo rooms. Causes of slur, blankets and 
packing, rubber rollers were press topics; under- 
lays, metal formula, and mat molding were the 
stereo subjects. 

The second morning, Edwin H. Evers, me- 
chanical superintendent, St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, spoke on the modern newspaper composing 
room, its equipment and its operation. Fred G. 
Grumman, of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, and H. F. Freund, chief engineer, Intertype 
Corporation, then spoke on “Recent improve- 
ments in keyboard line-composing machines.” 
Freund showed a “talkie” motion picture of re- 
cent improvements. Questions relating to news- 
paper photoengraving closed the session. 

Tuesday evening, T. P. Beacon, general me- 
chanical councillor, Hearst newspapers, spoke 
on stereo and press problems of larger dailies. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to an adver- 
tising-agency session, led by Harry Gamson, of 
Erwin, Wasey and Company, Chicago, and L. C. 
Michaels, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The big topic on Wednesday afternoon was 
newspaper press drives, with representatives of 
three companies explaining the merits of their 
products. They were E. H. Laabs, engineering 
department, Cutler-Hammer; W. L. Wright, in- 
dustrial engineering department, General Elec- 
tric Company; A. J. Cline, president of the Cline 
Electric Manufacturing Company. A visit to the 
plant of the St. Louis Times and Star, where 
drives of two 100-horsepower motors and the 
unit-type drive could be compared, was arranged. 
The new plant of the Post-Dispatch also was 
opened to the mechanical chiefs. 

It was announced that attendance at the con- 
ference this year was 50 per cent better than it 
was last year. 


Kellogg Retires From A.T. F. Staff 


Charles W. Kellogg retires from management 
of the engineering department of the American 
Type Founders Sales Corporation on July 14. 
Future plans are in a nebulous stage, although 
for the next two months he will rest while su- 
pervising remodeling of the family home at Al- 
legan, Michigan. 

Thirty years in the printing-supply field, much 
of it devoted to planning of printing plants and 
designing of composing-room equipment, have 
given Kellogg a wide acquaintance among print- 
ers and publishers. Because of these friendships, 
he intends to remain in the printing industry. 


Declaring that changing economic conditions 
are revising production methods, Kellogg plans 
to spend considerable time this autumn confer- 
ring with leading printing executives, with a 
view of determining just what equipments will 
serve best. He is a member of the American So- 
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ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, and the Printers’ 
Supply Salesmen’s Guild of New York. He was 
a member of the board of directors of American 
Type Founders Company from 1926 to 1932. 


British Printing Exhibited Here 


An exhibition of books, pamphlets, post cards, 
posters, and other printing produced by the Gov- 
ernment presses of Great Britain for national 
museums was held in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, from May 15 to June 
16. Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsay spoke at the 
opening ceremonies. It is planned to send the 
material on a tour of the United States and to 
Canada. A similar collection of American print- 
ing is to be sent to England for exhibition in 
the autumn. 


Hall Appoints E. F. McSweeney 


The success of the original advertising and 
sales-promotion campaign directed for W. F. 
Hall Printing Company by Edward F. Mc- 
Sweeney, Junior, has resulted in his accepting 
appointment as vice-president in charge of sales 
planning and development of the company. All 
sales promotion and advertising activities of the 
company will be centered in the Chicago office 
of the Hall company, although McSweeney will 
spend considerable time in New York City. 


Ellis Never With Norwood Press 


In the June issue, which reported the death 
of George H. Ellis, old timer, THE INLAND 
PRINTER stated he was founder of The Norwood 
Press, information received from the East. We 
are informed by A. W. Finlay, president of The 
George H. Ellis Company, that the deceased 
never had any connection with The Norwood 
Press, which was founded by the late J. S. Cush- 
ing and James Berwick. 


Chicago Gets U. T. A. Convention 


The United Typothetae of America again will 
hold its annual convention in Chicago this year, 
on October 17, 18, and 19. In disclosing this 
fact, Executive Vice-president Deviny stated that 
Chicago has been selected because of its central 
location and convenience of railroad transporta- 
tion. Plans call for carrying the convention over 
until Saturday, should the business before the 
group demand additional time. 

He added that the Wednesday to Friday 
period was selected in order to enable printers 
to take advantage of the special Century of 
Progress “Tuesday” rate offered by most rail- 
roads. This includes round trip at the price of a 
one-way ticket to Chicago plus twenty-five cents 
when the traveler leaves his home town on Tues- 
day. The greater part of the nation is within 
overnight travel from Chicago. 

The program is being planned to allow suffi- 
cient time to permit attending printers to visit a 
Century of Progress. 


Honor Publisher for 35 Years 


A surprise party by the staff of the Republic 
Publishing Company, of Yakima, Washington, 
honored W. W. Robertson on his thirty-fifth an- 
niversary as publisher of the Yakima Daily Re- 
public and the Yakima Morning Herald. The 
two papers employ 220 persons, many of whom 
have been on the staff ten years or more, with 
six more than twenty-five years. 

Robertson has been a reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for forty years. He regards it as a nec- 
essary part of any printing business’ equipment. 
It goes through the entire plant so every mem- 
ber of the staff can read the portions referring 
to his or her work. 

Having built the business from a three-person 
shop to its present size, Robertson has for some 
years devoted most of his time to the business 
end rather than the mechanical. He comments 
humorously, ‘A good printer was spoiled when 
I had to get busy on the proposition of making 
more money to buy more printing machinery.” 


Intertype Talkie Now Available 


The new sound motion picture of the Inter- 
type Corporation, shown for the first time at the 
A. N. P. A. mechanical conference, is a three- 
reel affair, showing the most recent models and 
devices, including the automatic quadding-and- 
centering device. Realistic, animated detail is 
depicted in this picture. 

Portable sound equipment is used, so that the 
film can be shown in a small office or an audi- 
torium. It takes approximately thirty minutes. 
The company states that it is suitable for gath- 
erings of newspaper men, superintendents, also 
printing schools, journalism classes, and the like. 
Arrangements for showing it can be made by 
applying to Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn. 


Post Office Bans Use of Swatches 


The successful results obtained by St. Louis 
department stores from advertisements in news- 
papers, to which actual swatches of cloth were 
attached, attracted the attention of the post of- 
fice department, which has ruled that no more 
advertising of this type can be carried after July 
1, under penalty of losing second-class mailing 
privileges to the newspapers. The post office cites 
the law forbidding attaching samples or other 
merchandise to publications entered as second- 
class matter. It is reported that the success of the 
project in St. Louis resulted in its introduction 
in thirty other cities. Swatches were included 
only in carrier-delivered copies. 
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Machinery Association Prepares to Help Printers by 


Taking Old Equipment Out of Competition 


Probably one of the greatest code benefits ac- 
cruing to the printing industries is not a result 
of the graphic arts code, but of the code for Na- 
tional Printing Equipment Industry and Trade. 
A few months after the late depression started, 
the industry realized that obsolete machines and 
other equipment, sold at low prices for various 
reasons, were a major problem under restricted 
business conditions. 

THE INLAND PRINTER discussed the matter in 
its issues for May, 1930, and June, 1930. Vari- 
ous organizations of master printers sought a so- 
lution of the problem by suggesting that credit 
be restricted to prevent “shoestring capitalists” 
from setting themselves up as printers. Manufac- 
turers codperated as far as the law would allow, 
but stressed the main fact that stabilized trade-in 
values and the destruction of obsolete and out- 
worn equipment were the real solution of an ag- 
gravating condition. 

Equipment manufacturers sensibly pointed out 
that interests of printers and manufacturers were 
alike. Printers wanted second-hand equipment, 
incapable of further economical production, to be 
taken off the market, so as not to be in competi- 
tion with their new machinery. Their own dis- 
carded machines often were as much a problem 
as those from other plants. 

Practical printers, untrained in costs, produc- 
tion, and other management problems, would 
buy such low-cost equipment and enter into com- 
petition with former employers. Price demorali- 
zation was the result, with sound plants forced 
to accept “‘panic’”’ prices while waiting for the 
beginners to go broke. 

Manufacturers, too, desired to see the worn 
and obsolete machines taken off the market. The 
well established, soundly operated plants found 
it difficult to carry out their programs of mod- 
ernization (and so, justifiable lower costs) be- 
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VE OLISHE nY NAT NAL PRINTING EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION INC 


Printed in red and blue on brilliant white stock, the 
machinery makers’ brochure is a most impressive pres- 
entation of a problem of major importance to printers 


cause unsound competition was driving capital 
out of existence. It remained for the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, with its suspension of 
anti-trust-law restrictions, to make possible the 
development of the plan that all elements in the 
graphic arts recognized as necessary. 
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In submitting the code of the National Print- 
ing Equipment Association to the President for 
approval, Administrator Johnson commented: 

“Schedule A of this code, for the disposition 
of used and obsolete printing machinery which 
has been obstructing the market for new modern 
machinery, is an attempt to solve a situation 
which had a most depressing effect on al] capital 
goods industry. Under this schedule, manufac- 
turers may set up a clearing association, which 
will issue negotiable certificates of value for this 
machinery and will also market serviceable used 
machinery to prevent demoralization of the mar- 
ket for new machinery.” 

Now a new corporation, the National Print- 
ing Equipment Clearing Association, Incorpo- 
rated, has been formed as a result of approval of 
the code by the President. It became effective 
February 18, 1934. 

The new corporation will issue certificates of 
value to any printer wishing to sell the old ma- 
chinery which has value. Specia!-built machines 
will not be accepted, except where a purchaser 
is waiting for such a machine or can be obtained 
for it. On all standard machinery, where rebuild- 
ing will permit of several years of use economi- 
cally, the equipment will be returned to such 
manufacturers or designated agents for repairs. 
Equipment past all usefulness will be demol- 
ished on the owner’s premises. 

Printers will not be limited to purchases of 
new machinery in their sale of old. Where the 
printer is not ready to buy, or doesn’t wish to 
buy, he receives certificates of value, which he 
may sell to others, either at face value or a dis- 
count, as he may prefer and as his need for ready 
money may dictate. 

It is expected that, even when sold at a dis- 
count, such certificates of value will enable the 
printers to obtain more for such machinery than 
if disposed of at forced sale. By assuring, at the 
same time, that obsolete equipment will be de- 
stroyed and so taken out of competition, it will 
eventually help to stabilize printing prices. It 
will ease credit conditions generally, since ex- 
istence of such a channel for disposing of used 
machines serves printers and manufacturers. Too, 
by constant removal of valueless machinery from 
the market, a more favorable view on the part of 
banks and other credit agencies toward printing 
machinery as a liquid asset will be engendered. 

Where certificates of value held by a printer 
amount to more than 10 per cent of the price of 
new equipment, the surplus will be returned to 
him for later use or sale. It will not be necessary 
to buy from the firm which purchased the equip- 
ment as agency for the National Printing Equip- 
ment Clearing Association. 

Nothing in the plan is designed to close the 
free trading of old machines between printers or 
between printers and dealers for cash or other 
considerations. It is merely designed as a stab- 
ilizing influence in the industry for those who 
are desirous of using it. 

A smart, explanatory brochure, featuring the 
slogans ‘To Progress—Modernize” and ‘Scrap 
the Old and Outworn” has been sent to 30,000 
printing-plant owners and to 12,000 commercial 
banks in every part of the country. Copies going 
to banks carried a cover slip bearing message 
‘Printing Machinery Is Now a Liquid Asset.” 

It is emphasized that the success of the plan 
is wholly dependent upon the codperation and 
support of the printers themselves. On reflec- 





tion, it must be apparent that dealers will not be 
able to offer a better price for used equipment 
than that of the association, unless planning a 
quick resale to some plant in the same territory, 
thus putting such equipment in direct competi- 
tion with the former owner. Comments of print- 
ers and others in the industry are being sought 
on various features of the program. 


Gilbert Issues New Paper Aids 


A series of new helps on paper is being is- 
sued by Gilbert Paper Company. ‘Striking the 
Festive Note,” is the title of a striking, hand- 
some piece on the use of Lancaster Bond for 
new deeptone offset reproductions. New sample 
books have also been issued to distributers on 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger and Lifetime Ledger, 
a new 85 per cent rag content ledger paper. An- 
other helpful addition is the attractive new-de- 
sign typewriter box for Dispatch 25 per cent rag 
content typewriter onionskin paper. 





NEW EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PRINTER 





AS RECENTLY INTRODUCED in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the Nonpareil sub-chase is meeting 
with international acceptance, reports the maker. 
Orders have been received from many printers 
in the United States, as well as England, Can- 
ada, Australia, and Norway, countries where 
THE INLAND PRINTER is read with as much in- 
terest as it is in this country. 

The Nonpareil sub-chase is a self-contained, 
self-locking auxiliary chase that encloses and 
locks the numbering machine independent of the 
rest of the form. Only four points thick, and 
made to standard pica measure, the device elimi- 
nates justifying bastard-measure numbering ma- 
chines in a press form. 

By means of this device, numbering machines 
may be inserted in or removed from the locked 
forms on the press. Register is not disturbed, 
since the form need not be lifted. It is reported 
that idle time and spoilage is reduced as a result. 
Three sizes are made, for five-, six-, and seven- 
wheel machines. 

Full information may be obtained from Non- 
pareil Sub-chase Company, direct or in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Two NEW DEVELOPMENTS, a metal feeder and 
an air blower for cooling composing-machine 
molds, have been developed by Intertype. 

The feeder is a two-pig device, suspending 
them from an adjustable bracket, which it is said 
can be adapted to any intertype or similar ma- 
chine. Thirty-two of the new metal feeders, it is 
reported, will soon be installed by the Baltimore 
News, American, and Post. 

The new blower for cooling molds is essen- 
tially a turbine, and directs an air current over 
the entire face of mold disk as well as against 
the mold in use. It is said this dissipates excess 
heat, making for better slugs and easier ejection. 
A control valve within easy reach of the operator 
permits regulation of the volume of air to suit 
the size of slug being cast. 

The drive is from the intermediate shaft, with 
oilite bushings used throughout. The blower is 
reported as highly efficient, and with negligible 
power absorption. Full information on the two 
new attachments may be obtained from Intertype 
Corporation, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Potdevin Drying Ovens for Varnishing Machines 








High-speed, efficient, fire-proof, gas or steam 
heated ovens supplied and installed for all widths 
of varnishing machines. 
in oven or workroom. Write for specifications ‘ 


No gas flames or fumes 


INCREASES 
PRODUCTION 


Up to 2500 sheets 44x 64” can be 
varnished and dried per hour when 
Chambers machine and Potdevin drying oven are 
used in conjunction with automatic feeder. Pro- 
portionate production for hand fed equipment. 


Plant installations anywhere in the United States. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 
1223 Thirty-Eighth Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. . 
























VANDERCOOK 
& SONS, INC. 
904 No. Kilpatrick 
Chicago, Illinois 


| to install, 
easy to operate, the No. OI Vander- 
cook is the ideal proof press for the 
small plant. It is excellent auxiliary 
equipment for the larger printer or pub- 
lisher. 

Heavy forms, or a single line print 
clear and sharp without smearing or 
punching. Proofs approach the finished 
job in color and impression. 

An efficient proof press at an ex- 
ceptionally low price. Takes a sheet 
15x32”. Built to Vandercook standards, 


Write now for information and prices. 
Your request implies no obligation. 











PROBLEM CONFRONTING EVERY 
Printer 


Printing on Gummed Paper . . . selecting the best 
printing surface, as well as the proper adhesive . . . 
has its setbacks for the printer not entirely familiar with 
the simple rules that apply. To help you overcome this, 
we have prepared a booklet entitled “PRINTING ON 
GUMMED PAPERS.” Be sure to send for a copy. 


It’s yours, merely for the asking. 





Ask Your Distributor for Trojan Gummed Paper 


The Gummed Products Company, Offices & Mills, Troy, Ohio 
Manufacturers for Twenty Years 
(o 


9 Gummed Paper 


“IT’S PROCESSED” 





Sales Branches: Chicago—Cincinnati—Cleveland—Los Angeles—New York—St. Louis. 
THE GUMMED PRODUCTS CO., TROY, OHIO. 
Send me your Booklet, ‘‘Printing on Gummed Papers,”’ 
nearest distributor. 
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